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BOONE IN THE WILDERNESS.* 


In the summer’s sunset glow; 

The soene outspread below; 
Nature’s Eden, wild, magnificent, 
Fresh from her hand was there; 
Even angels might admiring look 

Like a mighty temple, old and gray, 
Waved the dim wilderness; 

Amid the spreading trees : 

By the dark and lonely rivers, 
Flowing on in ligh t and shade, 
The red man, and his shaggy train, 


By what startling or 






of nights and days, 
The observant savage race 
Have mark’d with wonder and with fea 
The dreadful stranger’s traoe. 

He has rear’d his lodge among them, 

Alone in the wide wilderness, 

To range it is his pride! 

Now at nightfall by hi 


Hen 


He bo 




ad joy, 


Wo to your fair dominion, 
Wo to your day of fame, 
Ye dusky dwellers of the wo< 
Your glory’s but a name: 
Awaken from your slumberB 
Awake, or perish all- 


in vain—the tide of life flows in 
On the daring hunter’s traok, 
And not the Indian’s high emprise 

Fierce battled he by force and fraud 
Like a savage beast'ht bay, 

But his star of empire went down 
In many a bloody fray. 


Bright wa 
In grace 


,ve thy fields, Kentt 
‘fill cu 


fee thy mighty woods, 
Has seen his glory bow. 

And by the dark Missouri 
The lone hunter pass’d to rest. 

Till him thy« late remorse” call’d hom 
To slumber on thy breast.t 
Kentucky, oh! Kentucky, 


Thy’sc 


a stain! 


m thy generous heart endure 
The clanking of a chain? 

Forbid, the Indian’s sacrifice, 

The white man’s chivalry, 

Should, through the negro’s crying wrong, 
Be but a curse to thee! 

Iowa , November , 1849. 


ting party, only he and hi 


Kentucky, of all the em 
__ mother reached their dei 

r l3oon after, it was found necessary for the latt 
return to the settlements for supplies, and Daniel I 
was left alone in the wilderness, seven hundred miles 
.. . ent, and spent almost three m 


in t 


le of lit 


and exploring expeditions. He ii 


, and recommitted to the earth with distinguished fu- 
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DEACON WHITFIELD’S FOLKS. 


It was the time of the full moon of the harvest— 
winrows of sweet-smelling hay ridged the mead¬ 
ows, and the golden waves of the wheat fields rose 
and fell as the winds ran in and out. The flocks, 
shorn of their heavy fleeces, and scarcely yet aoous- 
tomed to their new state, bleated along the hill 
sides, while the heifers buried their sleek flanks 
great beds of clover, and the oxen, to me ever j 
tient and beautiful, bowed their necks to the yoke, 
for the ingathering of the dry hay and the bound 
sheaves. A smiling time of plenty— 

“ The steer forgot to graze, 

And, where the hedgerow outs the pathway, stood, 
Leaning his horns into the neighbor field, 

And lowing to hie fellows.” 

But though it was the time of harvest, and of 
plenteous harvest, there was no great deal of joy 
in the family of Deaoon Whitfield. The posses¬ 
sor of an ample fortune, he neither enjoyed il 
himself, nor suffered his family to do so. This 
way of managing affairs was perfeotly consonant 
to the feelings of Mrs. Whitfield; and, Bick or 
well, day after day she wrought on, liko a suffer¬ 
ing martyr, without any thought of shifting the 
burden which, as a part of her destiny, she meek¬ 
ly aocepted. But the children were sometimes 
sadly rebellious. There was never rest nor res¬ 
pite from labor; if they grew tired of one thing, 
they were told to do another, and that would be 
rest enough. Sundays, there was no work, it ii 
true, but there was no play. The Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, Baxter’s Saint’s Everlasting Rest, and om 
or two other volumes, comprised the Deaoon’ 
library, and were supposed to be sufficiently in¬ 
teresting for all times and seasons. The same 
ooats, hats, and dresses, were expected to serve, 
and did serve, for two or three years. Now, most 
persons feel uncomfortable when they are con¬ 
scious of looking so peculiar in any way as to 
make them the pointed objeots of observation. 
But the Deaoon was singularly free from this 
weakness; and when sometimes .Mrs. Whitfield 
ventured to suggest, in a gentle way, that his 
outer man required to be replenished, he invari¬ 
ably replied, that his father never had 
snit as was his, and that what was good enough 
for his father was good enough for him, and so 
the good lady was silent, if not oonvinced. 

The same artioles of furniture, few and 
pie, with which they originally oommenoed house¬ 
keeping, Berved still, though the oldest son was 
now twenty, and were, in faot, as the Deaoon said, 
as good as new. One only innovation had been 
made—a fine and fashionable sofa had been got, 
whioh, in the midst of its slender and old-fash¬ 
ioned associates, looked sadly out of place—a sort 
of 

“ Rich jewel in an Kthiop’s ear.” 

It was a great surprise—a shook, as it were—to 
the family, when the Deaoon announoed his in¬ 
tention of purchasing this article. The dairy 
had become overstocked, it was beooming late in 
the season, and the cows, the Deaoon said, would 
eat their own heads off before spring, and he 
should just turn two of them into a sofa for your 
mother here—conveying the startling intelli¬ 
gence rather to the children than the wife. 

“ What, father, did you say a sofa ?” said Sally 
Whitfield, letting her knitting drop in her lap. 

“ Yes, I said so—a sofa for your mother here,” 
he replied. 

“ Mother don’t want any sofa,” said Mrs. 
Whitfield, turning away and wiping the tears 


from her eyes ; for such considerate kindness, 
the part of her husband, quite melted her heart. 
“ What could have put that into your head, Sam¬ 
uel?” 

11 1 guess father has tapped the wrong cider 
barrel,” said Jerry Whitfield to his sister, in a 
low tone; but his mother caught it, low as it wa 
and turning upon him her serious, rebuking coui 
tenanoe, she said, simply, “ Jeremiah Whitfield 
There was no need that she should say more. 

All men have generous moods,sometimes, and 
Deaoon Whitfield had his, albeit they occurred 
hut once in twenty years or so. And a few days 
after this little conversation, he mounted his 
market wagon, dressed in his Sunday best, and 
drove Staidly and soberly to town, while Jerry 
followed behind, driving two cows. 

But at the opening of our story it was, as 
said, harvest-time at the Deacon’s, and there we 
a sort of general dissatisfaction and ill-humor, in 
oonsequenoe of additional labor, and no additional 

The whole family, that is, the Deacon and his 
wife, and their son and daughter, Jerry and Sally, 
were seated on the porch in the moonlight, 
ting apples to dry—for, as the father and so 
turned from the harvest-field in the evening, they 
brought regularly a basket of apples each, which 
were duly prepared for drying the next day— 
and so all the time was turned to good account. 

They worked in silence, and as at a task, which 
in faot it was, voluntarily imposed on the part of 
the old people, and submitted to on that of the 
young. A low but belligerent growl of the great 
brindled watoh-dog that lay at the front gate night 
and day, caused a general sensation in the little 
group, which became especially lively when it 
was followed by the oliok of the latch at the gate, 
and the sound of a briskly approaching footstep. 

“Who on earth can be coming this time of 
night ?” exclaimed the Deacon, in some alarm, for 
it was eight o’olook. 

“ I am afraid somebody is sick, or dead,” said 
Mrs. Whitfield; but she was kept in suspense 
only a moment, when the genial salutation of 
“ Good evening, neighbors,” dispelled all fears. 

The visiter was Deaoon White, a short, good- 
natured, blue-eyed man, that wore a fashionable 
coat and hat every day, and didn’t out apples of 
nights. Jerry immediately vacated his chair ii 
behalf of the guest, and seating himself on i 
great speckled pumpkin, with an arch look at 
Sally, continued his work in silence; for the chit- 
they were always called, never presumed 
n the presence of superiors—that is, older 
people. The two neighbors talked about every¬ 
thing—crops in general, and the wheat harvest 
particular, the probable prices of oats and po¬ 
tatoes—then of the various ohanges whioh had 
taken place in the neighborhood within their re¬ 
membrance—who had come from the east, and 
who had gone .west, and who had got married, 
and who had died, until Sally began to think she 
• should find out what Deacon White had 
for. At last, however, he revealed his 
rand, made it a sort of parenthesis in the body of 
his conversation, as though it were a mere trifle, 
and he was used to such things every day, where- 
aB it had doubtless troubled his mind from the 
beginning, and its announcement he expected to 
oreate some sensation, which, to his evident dis¬ 
appointment and mortifioation it failed to do; 
if it did, Deacon Whitfield suffered not the 
slightest emotion to betray itself—one of the 
strong points of his character, that upon whioh 
he particularly prided himself. 

“ Do you think our folks will go, Jerry?” said 
Sally, as she helped her brother carry away the 
basket of apple-parings. 

“ Yes, I guess not,” said Jerry; and then added, 
in a bitterer tone, “ I’m glad he did not ask me— 

I wouldn’t have gone, if he had.” 

The reader must know that the old-fashioned 
minister of the churoh of whioh Messrs. White 
and Whitfield were two of the deacons, having 
become outraged with the new-fangled follies that 
had crept into the midst of his people, had lately 
shaken the dust from his feet and departed, after 
having preached a farewell sermon from the text, 

“ Oh, ye generation of vipers!” upon which a 
young man, reputed handsome, and of charming¬ 
ly sooial and insinuating manners, had been in¬ 
vited to take the charge, and his approaching in¬ 
stallation was about to be preceded by a dinner 
at Deacon White’s, he himself extending to his 
brother deacons the invitations in person. He 
had seoretly felt little edified for several years 
past with the nasal exhortations of the old pas¬ 
tor, whioh invariably closed with—“ A few more 
risings and settings of the sun,” &e., and being 
pleased with the change himself, he naturally 
wished all the congregation to be so; and the din¬ 
ner and merry-making at his house he meant as 
a sort of peaoe-offering to those who were likely 
to be disaffected—nevertheless, some few, among 
whom was Deaoon Whitfield, were likely to prove 
stiff-necked. 

“A dinner party at five o’olook! That was 
the beatenest thing he had heard of. He took sup¬ 
per at four.” 

But though the old people manifested no dispo¬ 
sition to encourage with their presence such non¬ 
sensical procedure, Sally, naturally enough, was 
anxious to go. She had never seen anything so 
fine as she supposed that would be; and her cu¬ 
riosity to see who would be there, and what they 
would wear, and how they would act, served con¬ 
tinually as a stimulus. But day after day went 
by, for the invitations were given five days pre¬ 
vious to the great event, without seeing any indi¬ 
cations favorable to her wishes. She feared des¬ 
perately for her hopes, but notwithstanding tried 
to make pretenoe to herself that she was going. 
In her chamber, a dozen times over she reviewed 
her wardrobe, and from a stock, somewhat scanty, 
mentally selected a white muslin, whioh she 
thought would do if she only had a new neek- 
ribbon; but how to get it, that was the diffioulty. 
She thought over a thousand expedients, but none 
of them seemed feasible. At last, as the day drew 
near, she resolved on a hold venture; and just as 
her father was leaving the house after supper, 
she said, as though it had just occurred to her, 
and in a lively tone, to veil somewhat the magni¬ 
tude of the request—“Oh! see here, father, I 
-ant you to give me half a dollar.” 

The Deacon stopped short, sat down on the 
door-sill, and deliberately too* off his shoes, from 
which he emptied a considerable quantity of hay¬ 
seed ; he then replaced them, tied them tight, and, 
without looking at or answering Sally, who all 
the while stood drawing the hem of her apron 
through her fingers, he took his way to the field. 

Perhaps he did not hear me, thought she. I 
will ask again. And the resolve required great 
courage; for she seoretly felt that he did hear 
her, and that a second repulse might not be so 

When he returned in the evening, however, 
her heart misgave her, and all the evening she 
sat and out apples in Bilence ; but when the last 
basket-full was finished, she ventured to hint 
softly of what was topmoBt in her thoughts, by 
saying, 

"We ought to work later to-night than usual. 

I don’t see why,” said the Deaoon, after a long 
pause. 

Sally felt that it was useless to say why, and 
> said— 

“ Oh ! just because”— 

“ Sally Whitfield !” said the mother, thereby 
indicating a repreof for her freedom of speech. 

The poor ohild felt reproved, and mortified, and 
baffled, and so went to bed, and cried herself to 
sleep. 

But sleep is a wonderful restorative, especially 
to the young, and the following morning she felt 
fully determined to renew her application. The 
great day wag come. At the latest possible mo¬ 
lt she said— 

Father, are you not going to give me the 
money I asked you for?” 

“ What do you want of it, ohild ?” he asked. 

A little encouraged, she replied that she want- 
1 to get a new neck-ribbon, to wear to Deaoon 
White’s. 

“ It’s a pretty story,” said the father, “ if you 
e to be dresBed up, and sent to dinner parties 
five o’olook, and your mother and me at home 
work. You don’t want a new ribbon any more 
than you want a new head. You had better wish 
you were a better girl, than to be wishing for new 
ribbons.” 

The spirit of the girl was roused, and she said, 

“ You promised me a present long ago, for help-1 


ing you winnow up the wheat.” 

“And haven’t you had presents every day? 
Who gives you your dinners and suppers, and 
gets you new shoes and dresses ?” 

Sally felt these were not the presents she was 
promised for the hard days’ labor she had spoken 
of, but she said nothing further. 

All day she went about her work with a heavy 
heart; but at dinner her father said, “Well, 
Sally, I have brought you that present to-day !” 
and a great shadow fell from her heart, and a 
vision of the party rose bright and distinct before 
her, but faded bitterly, as he went on to say, “ It 
is no foolish gewgaw, but a nice sandstone, with 
whioh you may scour the churn and pails this 
afternoon, as bright as yon please.” 

Feeling her bosom tremble with a storm of pas¬ 
sion, the young girl left the table, and seating 
herself under a cherry-tree that grew by the 
kitchen door, she began picking the clover blos¬ 
soms which clustered thick about her feet, until 
she had fifty, for she had counted them over and 
over again, for the want of anything else to do. 
While she was thus employed, her father, whose 
scythe hung in the bough over her head, came 
towards her, and seeing her clouded brow and 
her idleness, rebuked her severely, and concluded 
by saying— 

“ Now, go out of my sight, and don’t let me see 
your face till you can aot better.” 

A little from the main road, and 
of the house, was a beautiful grove of elms, and 
thither, more from habit than motive, for she often 
went there, she bent her steps. 

Unconsoiously she had taken with her the clo¬ 
ver buds; and seating herself beneath a low beech' 
overrun with wild grape-vines, she began braiding 
her blossoms to a wreath. She was not beautiful, 
farther than deep, dark eyes, a wealth of nut- 
brown ourls, youth, and health, might make any 
one beautiful. The wood was dreamy and still— 
the heavy shadows stretched longer and longer 
over the thick, green grass—as the day went down, 
the spider wove his pale, slender nat-work from 
bough to bough, entangling the golden sunlight— 
the birds quickened and deepened their songs, at 
first few and drowsy, till the woods shook with 
melody—the winds blew the ourls about her cheeks, 
and played with the wreath in her lap, as they 
would. The time and place had had a softening 
and soothing effect, and, after looking her hands 
together, and humming over all the hymns she 
knew, leaning her head against the trunk of the 
tree beneath whioh she sat, she had fallen asleep. 

Neither the winds nor the birds disturbed her; 
but when at length a human voice, though very 
low and gentle, addressed her, the dream was 
broken, and the blushes beneath her dark looks 
burnt crimson, when, looking up, she saw before 
her the young village clergyman. 

Gracefully, and something gaily for his sacred 
profession, he apologized for the intrusion, saying 
he was not aware that the fair forest was pre¬ 
sided over by a still fairer divinity; and that, 
being on the way to meet for the firet time the 
little flock over which he had been called to pre¬ 
side, be had been tempted by the exceeding beau¬ 
ty of the grove to turn aside, and hold commu¬ 
nion with his own heart. 

“ But do you not live hereabout, and shall I not 
meet you at our festival?” he continued. 

The tears came to the eyes of the young girl, 
in spite of all her efforts to keep them back, as, 
pointing across the hills to the old-fashioned man- 
'on where she lived, Bhe said— 

“ I wanted to go, but”-she made no further 

explanation; and, pulling her wreath of clover to 
pieces, scattered it on the ground. 

“ The flowers of the grass perish,” said the 
young man, sorrowfully, “ and our hopes, young 
damsel, are often like them.” Then, in a livelier 
tone, he added, as though some sort of hope 
crossed his mind, “Do you come here often?” 

“ Oh, very often ; but as I have never before 
had any company here save winter and rough 
weather, surprise has kept me from offering you 
my mossy seat, whioh I beg you will now accept.” 

She was rising, when the young man motioned 
her to retain her place, saying, “ I will take a part 
of it, though I fear I am already waited for.” 

What they talked of I do not know, and cannot 
imagine; but it must have been interesting, for, 
the great annoyance of Mrs. White, who liked 
have the folks just so, the Deaoon had drawn 
the curtain aside twenty times, to see if the min¬ 
ister were not coming; and the disaffected old 
ladies had whispered to each, other, that the new 
preacher was a little too fashionable. The young 
ladies got out of patience, as their hair got out of 
curl; and a general damper was thrown over the 
spirits of all, by the suggestion of a prim, favor¬ 
ably disposed maiden, that the clergyman had 
gone to preach a funeral sermon, for that old Mr. 
Peters had been thrown from his horse the day 
previous, and killed; and she particularly empha¬ 
sized the faot, that he never once spoke after he 
was carried into the house. The silence succeed¬ 
ing this apropos intelligence was broken just five 
minutes before five, by the quick step on the 
threshold, and the smiling face of the clergyman 
himself, who, in answer to the numerous inqui¬ 
ries, said he had not been to preach a funeral 
sermon, but that accidental circumstances, which 
he did not explain, had detained him somewhat. 
However, the apology was satisfactory to all, and 
things went on charmingly. The dinner did 
honor to Mrs. White, and the guests did honor 
to the dinner. Some of the old persons thought 
him a little too worldly-minded for a preacher, 
but the young people all admired him ; and, 
the whole, the impression he made was more 
vorable than he could have hoped. 

Supper had been over for an hour at Deaoon 
Whitfield’s, when Sally made her appearance, 
presenting, to the surprise of her parents, no 
traces of sorrow or disappointment, but seeming, 
on the contrary, to be in an unusually happy and 
cheerful mood. 

Sabbath after Sabbath went by, and though 
Deaoon Whitfield and his wife were regular in 
their attendance at churoh, they never tarried to 
shake hands with the new preacher; not that his 
talents and eloquence were not softening their 
hearts, but they felt that a proffering of civility 
would be a _tacit acknowledgment that they had 
been wrong, and they were not yet prepared to so 
humble their pride. 

The young preacher, however, seemed nowise 
offended by their coldness, if, indeed, he noticed 
it; and, amongst his earliest pastoral visits, was 
one to Deaoon Whitfield’s, upon whioh oooasion 
that gentleman greased his shoes, put on his best 
coat, and entertained his visiter in the parlor, 
where Mrs. Whitfield also made her appearance 
Bhortly before tea, in clean cap and gown; but 
Sally was not permitted to go into the parlor, nor 
ome to the tea-table. Though past sis 
, was, in the estimation of her parents, 
giddy little girl. 

Soon after supper, the minister took leave, say¬ 
ing he hoped hereafter to see all the Deacon’s 
family at churoh. 

But the next Sabbath the young lady was not 
i her father’s pew, nor the next, nor the next, 
and the whole summer went by without her being 
~ice there. 

Early one September morning, the Deacon and 
his wife went to town, taking with them in the 
market wagon two live calves, two barrels of I 
apples, and a sack of oats, to feed the horses. 

Sally expected a new dress and bonnet, with- 
it whioh she said she would not go to churoh 
till Doomsday. And the old ones she had worn 
good while, it is true. 

After dinner, Jerry went to the village, to bor- 
ow a book of the clergyman, it mattered not to 
him what, whether poetry or soienoe, romanoe or 
history. Something within him he felt required 


terview, she tied on her bonnet, and went alone 
to the elm grove, that the shadow of her great 
sorrow might fall upon her heavily as it would. 
Engrossed with her own thoughts, and her eyes 
blinded with tears, she did not notice till close 
upon her rural bower that it was already occu¬ 
pied. The young pastor had preceded her. She 
would fain have turned aside, but it was too late. 

Sad and half-reproaohful was the tone, as the 
young man, offering her a part of the moss-bank 
on Whioh they sat a year before, said— 

“ It was scarcely kind to thus avoid seeing me, 
as you would have done, for you knew of my 
visit.” 

“ I would have spared myself the pain of say¬ 
ing farewell,” said the girl, her lip trembling, and 
her eyes fall of tears. 

“ And can you not spare yourself that pain ? 
Yes, even till death shall part us!” 

And the cheek of the listener was not angrily 
turned away from the kiss that followed the ii 
terrogation. 

What Sally answered I can only infer from the 
ciroumstanoes ; for when the Deaoon shook hands 
that night with the young minister, he said— 

“ All I can give you I do freely—my prayers.’ 

“ I thank you very sincerely,” said the pastor, 
“but there is yet another and greater blessing 
you could give me.” 

“ Well, mother,” said the Deacon, as he enter¬ 
ed the parlor, and, seating himself on the sofa, 
drew his wife close to his side, and kissed her 
thin, pale oheek with all of long-ago fondness, “ I 
guess for the futer we’ll have to do without Sally.” 

I need only add that I have told the story as 
nearly as I can remember it, as it was related to 
me by a maker of some of the most popular books 
of the day, who laughed heartily over the inci¬ 
dent of borrowing a book. 


food, and so he determined to borrow a book. Soon 
and cheerfully the household duties were per¬ 
formed, and Sally, arrayed in her white muslin 
dress and blue gingham apron, sat down to sew, 
while Jerry, who had very soon returned, read to 
her from his book, Jerusalem and the Holy Land; 
not long, however, for they were interrupted by 
the coming of the minister, who had very kindly 
brought another book to Jerry, whioh, he said, 
he had thought the young man would find of 
greater interest than the one he previously se¬ 
lected. Jerry felt as if he had an everlasting 
mine from Which to draw; and, retiring to the 
stoop, he seated himself on the speckled pump¬ 
kin, and read away the afternoon—first from one 
hook, and then from the other. 

Autumn went by, and winter and spring, and 
it was again the time of the full moon of the 
harvest. The young clergyman had won the love 
of all his people, even that of Deaoon Whitfield 
and his wife, to whose house he had been a very 
frequent visiter. But his fame had extended be¬ 
yond his little flock, and he was about to go to a 
wider field—having been called to the charge of 
a wealthy society in the neighboring city. 

All were sorry to part with their beloved pas¬ 
tor, bat Sally was more sorry than she dared to 
say; she felt 
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And when the day came for the farewell visit, 
she knew that her heart would betray itself, and, 
resolving to spare herself the torture of a last in- 
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OBLIGATIONS OF THE SECULAR PERIODICAL 
PRESS OF OUR COUNTRY TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

Nql. 

American Literature i« a term which the intel¬ 
ligent reader will recognise as being rather pro¬ 
phetic than historic. It denotes, however, not an 
imaginary or a problematical thing, but a destined 
reality. A noble Literature is among the sure in¬ 
heritance of our Republio. It is often said, com- 
plainingly and impatiently, “ we have no National 
Literature,” aud it is often echoed tauntingly 
abroad, “ America bas no Literature.” As well 
complain that the nursery is not the golden- 
fruited orchard; as well taunt the acorn 
with not being the oak. Let the complain- 
oultivate courage and common sense, and con¬ 
tribute to hasten the ooming era of American 
Literature! Let the foreign taunter study his¬ 
tory, and learn, in some school of the prophets, to 
; and meanwhile let him refrain from 
exposing his ignorance. 

A National Literature is a produot of centu- 
es; it must have a national historio basis; it de¬ 
mands national homogeneousness, maturity of 
customs, habits, and views, fixedness of principles, 
polioy, and pursuits, (yet not forbidding progress;) 
it presupposes a thoroughly systematized sooial 
organization, and a settled adjustment of the in¬ 
dustrial arts relatively to the fine arts, the soien- 
!, and letters. At our youthful period it were 
ridiculous to expect such an acquisition; it would 
instance of preoocionsness unheard of 
among nations, and which our rapid physical 
growth only makes the more unlikely, and I may 
add the more undesirable. We may say, without 
blushing, we have no perfected literature of 

t we have, and are acquiring, all the 
requisite materials; and we have rapidly multi¬ 
plying the institutions to train and develop the 
nacent or yet unborn genius whioh is destined to 
mould these materials into a national literature. 
The preliminary work has already begun. Nu¬ 
merous processes are going on at remote points, and 
upon a broad soale; the timbers are being scored 
in the forests, the granite and the marble 
ing digged from their quarry beds, the ir 
the copper, the silver and the gold, from their 
mines, the precious stones are being gathered 
from the bowels of the earth, and iris-hued pearls 
from the depth of the ocean; and rivers, canals, 
railroads, lakes, and oceans, are being put in 
readiness to forward from a thousand quarters the 
materials for the destined Temple of American 
Literature. 

Generations Bhall have passed away before the 
sublime edifice is completed; but it will be 
worthy the time, toil, treasure, and talent, devoted 
to its erection—it will be the most magnificent 
monument of national intellect and heart the 
world has ever seen. Dost ask, reader, when 
these things shall be ? I reply—when the numer¬ 
ous representatives of so many distant nations, 
now flocking to our shores, shall have been fused 
into one homogeneous people, and the names of 
Scotchman, Englishman^ Irishman, German, 
Frenchman, Dane, shall have been merged in the 
greater name of American; then we shall have 
a literature, with a vigor drawn from the foroes of 
many nationalities ; with a soul ennobled by the 
heroism of the North countries, and softened by 
the graoe of the sweet South; with a language 
enriched by the contributions of multitudinous 
tongues assimilated; and with a genius and a 
sphere of glory all its own. 

Let those who love their country, and oovet for 
her a literature worthy her name and her insti¬ 
tutions, labor diligently and hopefully for this 
consummation. Have they genius, talent, taste, 
acquirements? It is their prerogative to contri¬ 
bute directly to the scanty stores of our incipient 
literature, and enrol their names amongst its 
founders. Have they wealth and power ? It is 
their privilege to endow colleges and universities, 
to found libraries, to encourage youths of promise 
and men of genius, and to discountenance that 
Mammon-worship among men of their own class, 
which is the disgrace of this generation, and the 
extinguisher of literary aspirations. The labor 
of the present day must be mainly preparatory, 
and must savor not a little of drudgery. Obstruc¬ 
tions must be removed, popular ignorance 
and vulgar prejudices must be contended with, 
the educational standard must be raised, the 
common school and college systems must be im¬ 
proved, the publio mind must be imbued with a 
literary spirit., and those two potent motive prin¬ 
ciples with Americans, patriotism and religion, 
must be enlisted in the behalf of literature. It 
must be demonstrated that the glory of our Re¬ 
public is to be not martial, but moral—not physi¬ 
cal, chiefly, but mental; and that both Freedom 
and Christianity indicate for us a oareer of let¬ 
ters and moral labors, a destiny of light and love. 
Let all who, from endowment or position, exert a 
favoring influence, however slight, exert it with 
as quick a sense of responsibility, and a faith as 
firm, as if the end were nigh at hand. Let them 
consider that with nations, as with individuals, 
youth is the educational period, and that it has 
been devolved upon them to be the teachers of 
their country in the alphabet of literature. Let 
them lay a good foundation, and let them be as¬ 
sured that their pupil, though wayward, and may¬ 
hap dull, will at some future day make a noise in 
the mighty world of letters. 

The obligations of the secular periodical press 
of this oountry to American Literature is the 
proposed theme of a few artioles in the National 
Era. The reader may challenge the propriety of 
affirming obligation with reference to a somewhat 
which as yet has no existence. But let him re¬ 
flect that some of our weightiest obligations are to 
posterity. The journalists of this day aot too 
much, it is to be apprehended, «pon the assump¬ 
tion that they are under no obligations to Ameri¬ 
can Literature, and it is time that they were re¬ 
minded that these are among their gravest duties. I 
have selected the secular branch of the periodi¬ 
cal press, not because it alone is related to litera¬ 
ture, but because it has obligations of its own 
whioh demand distinctive notice, and because it 
seems to be less regardful of its literary responsi¬ 
bilities, on the whole, than the religions. Much, 
however, that I design to say, will be seen to ap¬ 
ply to the religious press likewise. It will be 
also a special aim to urge the necessity of the 
secular press cultivating a high moral tone, and 
even imbibing the religious spirit, in order that it 
may exert an efficient inflaenoe to secure the in¬ 
troduction of the Christian element into our form¬ 
ing literature. 

The term secular press is comprehensive; it 
embraces the political, the oommeroial, the me¬ 
chanical, the agricultural, the soientifio, the lite¬ 
rary, the miscellaneous, all exoepting the reli- 


ligious and the reformatory, which is a branch of 
the religious. I shall not need to pay much at¬ 
tention to .this division of secular papers. All 
are equally under obligations to literature. I am 
aware that this will be disputed; each tribe of 
periodicals called secular, 1 am aware, is disposed 
to claim exemption from literary allegianoe. The 
politioal press strenuously urges its olaim—so the 
commercial is not a whit behind, while the agri¬ 
cultural is even more urgent; but in neither ease 
can the olaim be allowed. Whatever may be the 
immediate aims of a secular journal, it owes 
primary and paramount obligations to literature, 
because it is a journal, because it belongs to the 
fraternity of the press. It is not the province of 
literary journals only to guard the purity and 
promote the progress of literature—this is the 
sworn duty of the whole periodical press. This 
obligation is not discharged by devoting a few 
corners to poetry, and a few columns to fiction, 
(alas, for such contributions to literature!) while 
at the same time the remainder of the sheet riots 
in literary lawlessness ! The demands of litera¬ 
ture must he consulted in every editorial para¬ 
graph, in all insertions of original and selected 
matter ; a literary charaoter must be maintained 
undeviatingly; the national literature must be 
the theme of frequent disoussion and analysis ; a 
high standard of editorial qualification must be 
both advocated and exemplified; it must be realized 
and conceded that literature is, of right, a censor 
of the press; the fraternity of journalists must 
receive as authoritative this commission: “ Ameri¬ 
can Literature expects every editor to do his 
duty.” 


For theNational Era. 


Thers is a time to weap, 

When by the sufferer’s side 
es their vigil keep 
er life’s fast ebbing tide; 


When men no longer prostrate lie 
In death’s profound, appalling sleep, 
No longer helpless orphans cry, 

Nor pale, desponding widows weep; 
When sable garb, and village bell 
With solemn peal, no longer tell 
Of one jiist gone—to heaven—or hell; 
When from the earth diseases fly, 

When Death throws down his lifted lar 
When there are none to weep or sigh, 
When gladness beams from emery eye, 


There is a time to love, 

When maiden ehaste and coy 
And amorous youth embrace, and prove 
The bliss of nuptial tie; 

Her patient watch beside the bed 
Of her sweet babe, and, while he sleeps, 
Implores Heaven’s blessing on his head 
And when the loveliness of Him 
Whose beauty angels make their theme 




Unseen 

He pours a ray of Heavenly light; 
When He displays his mercy, when 
He sends his Spirit from above 
To purify the hearts of men, 

There is a time to love. 

There is a time to hate, 


When murderous passions rage ; 

When men their fellow-men abhor, 
AndindeadL fight engage; 

When many a bitter, loud lament. 

From riven hearts to Heaven is sent; 

When wives and mothers look in vain 
For those who late to battle went, 

And when the fearful strife is o’er, 

And peace resumes her welcome reign, 

And a few come back from the bloody plain, 
The shattered limb and frightful scar 
Too plainly tell ol the time of war. 


Th< 


time of peace, 

When the proud waves of the hu 
foaming and commotion oeat 


When God looks down on the sea of minds, 
And utters to the waves and winds 
His mandate, “ Feaoe, be still; » 

When the strong nations he rebukes, 

And they, obedient to his word, 

Convert their spears to pruning-hooks, 

And heat the murderous glittering sword 
Into the harmless, useful share, 

And learn no more the art of war. 


For the National Era. 

THE PROPOSED “LEAGUE OF FREEDOM.” 

The following thoughts have occurred to m 
respecting a proposition made by one of your cor¬ 
respondents, (see National Era for April 17th,) 
under the head of “ Politics and Polioy.” If you 
think them worth a place in your paper, let them 
have it. I am among those who think the time 
has come for such a movement as is there indi¬ 
cated ; and if so, these should first be free con¬ 
ference as to objects, ways, and means. 

1. The league would consist of all those friends 
of freedom who earnestly feel that slavery is the 
great and pressing question before the public mind, 
and who are prepared to meet it as a national ques¬ 
tion. The largest variety of individual opinion 
might and should be gathered on this broad 
platform, and the utmost liberty of it allow¬ 
ed, so that the best thought of Kentucky and 
Virginia on the subject may be brought in c 
cil with that from the North and East. 

2. The main practical object would be to influence 
the public mind through the press. To this end, 
the establishment of the National Era at Wash¬ 
ington offers an invaluable facility. But besides 
newspaper discussion through this or other chan¬ 
nels, thorough investigations of the main practi¬ 
cal points at issue should be made by competent 
copimittess, and the results spread before the na¬ 
tion in the form of Reports and Tracts; or per¬ 
haps, still better, by the medium of a monthly 
journal. All such publications should he the 
standard authority as to the points in question. 
And the immense range of open questions at the 
present day, conneoted with this matter of Slave¬ 
ry, demands some such agency as this, to present 
them before the public mind as they should be. 

3. A moderate annual subscription from eaoh 
member (with a proper system of associated 
leagues and agencies) would furnish the funds 
needful for such an enterprise, and entitle eaoh 
member to receive a copy of each authorized pub¬ 
lication. This would secure at once a permanent 
basis of action, and would thrust the most tho¬ 
rough and valuable discussions into the hands of 
those persons, in every portion of the country, to 
whom and through whom they would be of the 
greatest service. I am not acquainted with the 
machinery of the English Leagues, but should 
suppose their experience, and possibly their form 
of organization, would be of great value as a 

4. It is proposed that the associate branches in 
the several districts would hold stated meetings, 
and provide all the needful and usual agencies for 
placing the matter fairly before the publio mind. 
The immense value of thus offering the oalmest, 
broadest, and matnrest views, baoked by the high¬ 
est intelligence, is what needs no dwelling on. 
For one conspicuous service, there is no estima¬ 
ting the amount of loose, violent, declamatory 
statement whioh it would quietly supersede, nor, 
on the other hand, of apathy and nervous tremor 
whioh it would reinvigorate. 

5. To guard against the abuse of such a concen¬ 
trated moral force as is here supposed to bo 
brought in play, the principles to be embodied in 
the constitution need to be carefully considered 
beforehand by the most competent men; so as 
on the one hand to rally the greatest amount of 
oharaoter and intelligence, and on the other hand 
to guard against cliquishness, passion, and side 
issues. The essential points were well stated by 
your correspondent; and it is only needful to 
bear these in mind, having regard also to the pub¬ 


lic responsibility o# the disoussion, and the im¬ 
mense working force whioh it is hoped will be set 
in action by the proposed organization. 

If any persons have considered the plan more 
maturely than I have done, so that they are pre¬ 
pared, with sufficient authority, to present the 
draft of a constitution, and sketch the form of 
organization, I hope we shall hear from them 
through the Era without delay. J. K. A. 

Bangor , Maine, April 24, 1851. 


For the National Era. 

THE FREE DEMOCRACY. 

A plan for the organization of the “ Free De¬ 
mocracy ” has been proposed by the Era. Cer¬ 
tainly, no one can object to the name, but there 
may be a diversity of opinion among anti-slavery 
men, as to what minor points of politioal polioy 
may be strictly comprehended by it. I refer only 
to the item of “ Free Trade,’! or the “ removal of 
all restrictions on oommerce.” If we adopt this 
ona of the “essentials” of “Free Democracy,” 
must also inolude direct taxation for Govern- 
nt expense and the payment of our national 
debt. “ Direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States, according to their respective 
numbers,” and a State with a population of three 
millions must raise, by direot taxation, about 
' ?,000,000 per year, or two dollars for every man, 
woman, and ohild. To many, this polioy would 
not be aeeeptable. The opponents of slavery agree 
upon the necessity of localizing it, but when 
“ Free Trade ” comes to be the test of “ Free De¬ 
mocracy,” they are not all agreed. Why should 
we adopt this course? It is said that no attempt 
will be made to materially change the present 
tariff. Why, then, shonld we attempt to change 
it? Why divide ourselves on points that are ac¬ 
knowledged not to be points of dispute? There 
is a general disposition to acquiesce in whatever 
system of duties will yield the highest revenue— 
at least, till the National debt shall be disposed 
of. The question of slavery demands immediate 
aetion—this does not. Why, then, Bhall one delay 
the other ? Do we want to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of the old line Democraoy ? If so, have they 
required this pledge at our hands? Are they 
not content with a “revenue tariff?” If we gain 
politioal ascendency, we of coarse mean to prac¬ 
tice our creed, and establish free trade and direot 
taxation. If we avow this purpose, we must lose 
in one quarter what we expect to gain in another. 
But if this measure were necessary to seoure us the 
help of anti-slavery men of the Democratic party, 
what better have we to expect from them than 
from men of the same stamp, of the Whig party ? 
Is there any greater defection from slavery among 
Demoorats than among Whigs? The question 
to be, shall we divide ourselves, and r 
fuse the assistance of anti-slavery opponents 
free trade, or remain undivided, and unite t__ 
free sentiment of the Whig and Democratic par¬ 
ties, without interposing minor points, that may 
prevent a oonoerted movement of men of all polit¬ 
ioal names, who are unanimous in refusing the 
demands of slavery? I am a “one idea” man 
only so far as secondary issues confliot with the 
accomplishment of a greater objeot. 

If all this be founded upon a misapprehension 
of the design of the plan proposed, it is, of course, 
gratuitous; but I could put no other construction 
upon it, and some of my Whig neighbors, 


it to vote for Freedom, a 
East Union, Ohio, April 17. 
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CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Toronto, April 23, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

That the people of Canada formerly had griev- 
lees of whioh to oomplain, few persons, who a 
acquainted with its history, and are disposed 
' a a spirit of candor, wiy deny; and that 
there existed a dominant party in this and the 
neighboring Provinces, sufficiently influential at 
the Colonial Offioe in England to prevent the ri 
moval of well-founded causes of oomplaint, will, 
believe, be readily admitted. The fact was, a 
oligarchy ruled the oountry, and excluded from 
all offices of power, honor, and emolument, a large 
proportion, probably four-fifths, of the national 
population of Lower Canada. 

vas this state of things whioh produced the 
revolt of the honest Canadians of Lower Canada, 
1837-’38, in which they were followed by a 
disaffected portion of the people of Upper Cana¬ 
da, who were permitted, owing to the supineness 
of Sir Francis B. Head, the then Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor, to organize themselves within a short dis¬ 
tance of Toronto, and to march upon the city, 
with a certainty of sueoess; which their halting 
when within four or five miles of this plaoe, and 
the accidental death of their most efficient leader, 
owing to a fall from his horse, alone prevented. 

These ill-conoocted rebellions, however, were 
quashed by the promptitude with whioh an ade¬ 
quate military force was despatched from Eng¬ 
land ; and, since that period, the British Govern- 
have been actively employed in removing 
all reasonable grounds of complaint, by the sur¬ 
render of the rights of the Crown to the ungrant¬ 
ed lands in the colony to the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture, they paying the civil list, whioh was former¬ 
ly defrayed by England—the consolidation of the 
Imperial with the Provincial duties, and the equi¬ 
table division of the clergy reserves among the 
is Protestant denominations—the Roman 
Catholics being provided for by an aot passed in 
the early part of the reign of George III, pre- 
s to the division of Canada into two Prov- 
s; and, finally, by giving to the North Amer- 
oolonies what is termed responsible Govern¬ 
ment, by whioh the advisers of the Governor no 
longer form a compact body, impervious to public 
opinion, and utterly regardless of popular senti¬ 
ment ; and the family oompaot was scattered to the 

It would seem, therefore, that nothing remained 
for the inhabitants of this valuable appendage of 
the British Empire, but sedulously to set about 
improving its vast national advantages, and avail¬ 
ing themselves of its resources, and burying for- 
their petty feuds and jealousies, to join, heart 
in hand, in the laudable endeavor to promote the 
prosperity of their common oountry. 

But, unfortunately, religious animosity—in this 
Province particularly—was oombined with po¬ 
litioal differences; the olergy reserves, which it 
was supposed, at the time the act of Parliament 
passed, had been finally disposed of, still remained 
s a bone of contention; and the Tory party, with 
conviction that, should the popular voioe 
ail in the administration of the Government, 
their days would be numbered, having first stren¬ 
uously opposed the Introduction of responsible 
Government, have, since its establishment, ob¬ 
structed its operation by every means in their 
power, and directed against it an infatuated and 
determined opposition. 

The result of these unnatural and unhappy di¬ 
visions has been to give to the Franoo-Canadians 
the Assembly a oounteraoting influence, which 
every Government must propitiate, to enable it to 
carry out its measures and retain its power; and 
the effect of this state of things is most disastrous 
upon tho Legislature and to the advancement and 
permanent welfare of the Province. 

To this circumstance is referable the absurd 
arrangement that was made, subsequent to the 
burning of the Parliament House at Montreal, 
whioh followed the passage of the aot for the pay¬ 
ment of losses sustained during the rebellion in 
Lower Canada, which were caused by the wanton 
destruction of private property, by which the in¬ 
nocent suffered with the guilty, to whom the 
royal clemency was subsequently extended. 

By this arrangement it was understood that the 
seat of Government, during every alternate four 
years, should be at Quebec and Toronto; the 
former, as is well-known, being a strongly forti¬ 
fied plaoe in Lower Canada, and the other an 
open town, near the head of Lake Ontario, whioh 
held for a time by the Americans during the 
last war. 

This shifting and changing of the seat of Gov¬ 


ernment, I believe, is unprecedented in the British 
dominions; and even after it was determined upon, 
awing to the great individual and publio expense 
witu which it is attended, should be resorted to 
as rarely as possible. Notwithstanding this, how¬ 
ever, it is to be ohanged to Quebeo during the 
present summer, after having been at Toronto 
only two years; a virtual breach of faith, which 
is referrible to a desire on the part of the Execu¬ 
tive Council to secure the support of the French 
Canadians, who shall be members of the next As¬ 
sembly, the term of the present House expiring 
with the approaching spring; after whioh, of 
courso, a general election will take plaoe. 

These remarks, however, are not meant with 
reference to the plaoes designated, as every person 
who has travelled through these Provinces and 
the United States muBt be satisfied that the lo¬ 
cation of the seat of Government, when in a plaoe 
as large as Washington, is a derided disadvantage, 
and is alike injurious to the social constitution 
and commercial and general advancement and 
prosperity of a community. So far as the pnblia 
interests are concerned, Kingston, which was at 
one time the seat of Government, and which is 
situated at the junction of the St. Lawrence with 
Lake Ontario, is decidedly the most proper situ¬ 
ation for the seat of Government for the United 
Provinces, and can be readied with equal facility 
by persons having business there, let them oome 
from what point they may; while Quebec is de- 
oidedly too far distant from Upper Canada, and 
Toronto, on the other hand, is too remote, with 
reference to the inhabitants of the Lower Prov- 

Were Prince Edward Island re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia, and the three North Amerioan 
Provinces united in one confederacy, each Prov¬ 
ince retaining its own local Legislature, with a 
General Congress, composed of members elected 
by those bodies, as is the ease in the United States, 
to deride upon measures of general utility, Que¬ 
bec would probably then be the most desirable 
position for the place of meeting and the resi¬ 
dence of the Governor General. 

This project has at various times met the ap¬ 
proval of the most eminent statesmen in Great 
Britain ; and it is a subject of surprise, that no 
steps have been taken by the British Government 
to bring it under the favorable consideration of 
the several colonies. I was ip hopes that the idea 
which haB been revived, of openings railroad from 
Halifax to Quebec, to which it appears, by a des¬ 
patch from the Under Secretary of State, her 
Majesty’s Government has agreed to reoommend 
Parliamentary aid, by guarantying the interest 
of the sum required to complete it, upon ample 
Provincial security, would facilitate the union of 
the Provinces, by the promotion of intercourse, 
making their inhabitants acquainted with each 
other, and creating among them all a oommunity 
of interest and feeling. 

But it appears that the Legislature of New 
Brunswick, through whioh Province the proposed 
railroad must pass, have promptly and inconsid¬ 
erately rejected the proffered assistance of the 
Imperial Government. It, however, adheres to a 
former pledge whioh was given, to vote £20,000 
annually, for twenty years, and to give ten miles 
of tho public lands on eaoh side of the line to¬ 
wards the construction of a railroad from Halifax 
to Quebec, which would probably, be sufficient to 
meet the interest on the oapital that would be re¬ 
quired for the Section through New Brunswiok. 

The favorable notion of the Canadian Legisla¬ 
ture, however, will be required to lead to a suc¬ 
cessful result; and as a railroad from Montreal to 
Portland is already in the course of completion, 
with which Quebeo is about to be connected, and 
as the Upper Provinoe has little interest in the 
undertaking, I do not expeot the soheme will meet 
with much encouragement mAMsis question. As 
a deputation whioh has belWrecommended by 
Mr. Hawes will probably arrive here from the 
Lower Provinoes, all parties may be induced to 
merge their sectional jealousies in the desire to 
promote the general good, and it is to be hoped 
that the liberal offers of the Queen’s Government 
will be duly appreciated and acknowledged. 

It appears, also, that the Legislature of New 
Brunswick have already pledged the Provinoial 
credit to the extent of £300,000, towards the com¬ 
pletion of other lines of railroad; one of which is 
from St. Andrew’s to Quebec, and which is in 
progress, from tho former place, as far as Wood- 
stock on the river St. John, and twelve miles from 
the Amerioan military post of Houston, on the 
boundary line, whioh, if oarried through the State 
of Maine to Quebeo, would reduce the distance 
to three hundred and seventy-five miles. And it 
may be as well here to observe, that owing to the 
surrender, under the Ashburton treaty, of an im¬ 
mense tract of country, whioh extends into the 
heart of the Provinoe of New Brunswick, a di¬ 
rect line cannot be run from that Provinoe to 
Quebec, by which a great saving of distance 
would be effected, without passing through the 
State of Maine. 

And although the British Government oould 
not well guaranty either the cost or interest of 
a railroad whioh might belong in part to Amer¬ 
ioan oitizens, and extend into American territory, 
yet they have agreed that the plan for opening a 
railroad from Halifax to Quebec, through the 
British Provinoes, “ should include a provision 
for establishing a communication between tho 
projected railway ” and one which it is proposed 
to open between Portland and the New Bruns¬ 
wick line. 

The contemplated line from Halifax to Quebeo 
may be viewed not only as a colonial, but as a 
great national undertaking, which will aid in per¬ 
petuating British power on this Continent, and 
in uniting the several Provinoes In a manner that 
is essential to the maintenance of British rule, 
and for their more effectual protection, should 
war at any time occur between the United States 
and Great Britain. And it would tend to retard 
the advancement of those colonies at least half a 


The Canadian Legislature meet here on the 
20th of next month, and the questions that will 
probably first engage its attention will be the 
proposal to exclude Amerioan vessels from the 
canals, as a retaliation for the refusal of recipro¬ 
city, and the exaction of duties when British or 
foreign merchandise passes through the United 
States, to be returned on exportation, less ten 
and a half per cent—the re-appropriation of the 
clergy reserves, to enable it to do whioh, the aot 
of Parliament at present in force must be repeal¬ 
ed—and the removal of the seat of Government. 
The first of these measures is a very popular one, 
but the other two will be strenuously opposed, 
although the Government here will probably 
carry the measure. 

In the mean time, apprehensions are entertain¬ 
ed that the late election of Mr. Henrio to«the As¬ 
sembly, by a majority of twenty-seven, will pro¬ 
duce, in the mother oountry, an opinion that the 
sapie disloyal feeling still exists in Upper Cana¬ 
da whioh produced the rebellion in 1838, of whioh 
he was the chief cause, and in which he took an 
active part; and that, in this way, not only will a 
wrong estimate be formed of the people, but that 
the publio credit will be injuriously affeoted in 
England and elsewhere. 

Suoh a view of this man’s success is not the 
correot one. Pie has expressed himself averse to 
“ annexation,” and as being opposed to the work¬ 
ing of American institutions; and the grievances 
of whioh he formerly made so much oapital, have 
sinoe been redressed. His declarations with re¬ 
spect to the former of these topics prove that 
disaffection to the Government had nothing to do 
with his being returned to the Assembly, while 
the candidate who is an advocate of the almost 
exploded chimera, “annexation,” received but 

The truth is, McKenzie was chosen, to pre- * 
vent the return of a Tory and Reform candidate, 

ho were both unpopular. The latter, indeed, in 

great measure, owes his defeat to the manage¬ 
ment of the Sheriff, who is a Roman Catholio, by 
which body he was opposed, because he had dared, 
forsooth, as the editor of a newspaper, to express 
an opinion adverse to the late papal aggression. 
Handbills to that effect were distributed daring 
the eleotion; and it came within my own knowl¬ 
edge, that an Irish laborer, working near where 
I live, was Induced to leave his work in Toronto, 
by a Roman Catholio gentleman, and encouraged 
to visit the county of Haldimand, during the 
eleotion, for the purpose of cautioning his coun¬ 
trymen, in their native dialect, against voting for 
Mr. Brown. A handbill was also extensively cir¬ 
culated at the same time, in which the proceed¬ 
ings of the Imperial Parliament, with reference 
to the papal aggression, were unsparingly de¬ 
nounced ; and a brother of the priest traversed 
the entire county for a similar purpose. 

These circumstances, with others of the same 
character, will not only account for McKenzie’s 
success, but show how widely extended are the 
ramifioations of the papal influence, and how gra¬ 
tuitously it is exeroised; for, if there ever was a 
oountry in whioh the Roman Catholics ought to 
be contented, it is Canada, where their ohurch 
possesses property, derived from the Crown, 
which yields a priestly revenue, and where they 
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obtrude themselves upon the public attention in ly thrown off his balance, but calm, collected, and 
a manner that would not be tolerated in the self-poised. Suoh a man is Millard Fillmore, and 
neighboring republio, where the interference of so the Whigs of Virginia regard him. We say, 
the Irish at elections is already viewed with without fear of dispute from any Whig press in 
jealousy and distrust. the Commonwealth, that the Whigs of Virginia 

Before concluding, I must be permitted to say have entire confidence in Mr. Fillmore, and 
a word or two relative to Mr. George Thompson, would be glad to see him called directly by the 
of whose proceedings here I gave an account in a voice of the people to the station which he now 


tution knows that they were the result chiefly of 
the jealousy of the smaller States, who were afraid 
of being overshadowed by the larger ones; and 


the result chiefly of ence of many spectators, the Professor made an- 
ates, who were afraid other trial on our railroad with his electro-mag- 
he larger ones; and netic locomotive. A gentleman who was present 


y “the haPP ,T thSt N ® wYorkand Rhode Island were, furnishes the newspapers with the following in- fuTtowards me^ They^ave' 


charge from those whom I had faithfully and dis¬ 
interestedly served. And here I must defend the 
people of Missouri from the imputation of fickle¬ 
ness and ingratitude, oast upon them from some 
quarters. They have not been fickle or ungrate- 


former letter. occupies with such honor to h 

liie visit of Mr. Thompson, like everything country” 

Patriot , a paper that is published here, and whioh ment amongSouthern Whigs; but 


occupies with such honor to himself and “the ado P« OQ of amendments, as checks upon the Fed- 
country.” era l Power, than even Virginia and North Caro- 

It is not certain that thisis the prevailing senti- Rna ' 
ment among Southern Whigs; but it is certain that ° ne suppose from the nature of the ten- 
the nomination of General Scott is not acceptable ure b Y which the slaveholders claim their slaves, 


is opposed to all that is liberal in politics or re- tbe nomination of General Scott is not acceptable ure b ? which the slaveholders claim their slaves, 
ligion—not as a public character, but as a man ; to them. We happen to know that the conduct 4bat “’ey would be extremely jealous of the Fed- 
cenarv m^tWeTlf hi^advoc”acv'of'eve ^ m6r ' ° f tbe Admillistratio “ h;l3 alienated some of its eral Authority, ever disposed to restrict, rather 
which, during his public life, he has embraced!” 6 or!ginal supporters, both North and South. It is 4ban enlarge its sphere; but Power, in its eager- 
This attack was condemned by the more influ- suspected of an anxiety to conciliate the support ness to extend its dominion, does not alwayB 
cntial portion of the community, who had stood of Democrats, by bestowing upon them a dispro- provide for the security of present possession, 
aloof from the anti-slavery movement—not be- portionate amount of patronage. Lately, while The greatest assumptions of authority by the 
they 6 considered “it aran^roprope/lnterferanoe S ° me Wh!g cIerks hav ® been dismiased > and some Federal Government, from its institution down 
with the internal affairs of another country; and Whig salaries have been reduced, certain Demo- 4o tbe Y ear 1850 > have been made at the instance 
had the Patriot confined itself to this view of the orats have been appointed to office, and others and by the aid of slaveholders. It was they who 
subject, they would have given it their support, promoted. A general complaint here is that the planned, and carried, not by their own strength, 
to^private 6 attacks'(fn*a^ompTradve'strange^ sev- busine88 ° f “ l ° f 4b ® departments is poorly ba ‘ b Y Northern alliance, the purchase of Louis- 
eral of its most influential supporters expressed attended to—that there is unnecessary delay— lana —an act incontestably beyond the scope of 
their disapprobation in no unmistakable manner; and we are inclined to believe this true. the constitutional authority of the Government, 

and Dr. Clarke, formerly of the British army’ On the whole, safe as this Administration may And who projected and effected the annexation of 
trhfnh m be 80 far a3 Slavery is concerned, we suppose the Texas—an act of similar nature ? Who plunged 

continued unabated during thekst twenty years PeopIew!11 demand a better reason for continuing the country into a war with Mexico, through 
came to the rescue, and addressed a letter to the 44 > and 4ba4 i tbis failing, they will seek to replace whioh the military power of the Federal Govern- 
editor of the Patriot , commenting with much se- it by one, more energetic, more business-like, less ment —a power always of dangerous tendency to 
verity upon his conduct, and vindicating the subservient to local and sectional influences. the liberties of a federative Republic —was 
character of his friend, very much to the satis- 
faction of the community—John Bull being every¬ 
where a lover of fair play, whatever may be his 


teresting account of the results: 

ed was so sfow that a bov'wa^enabled 'to^eep P eo P le > but of a few individuals calling themselves lnelr 010 worm controversies behind them, and not took ocoasion, a few weeks since, as the editor of 
pace with it for several hundred feet. But the Democratic to get into office; showing themselves 80ek to perpetuate in this oountry the antipathies the North Star knows, to show its wronefulneBS 
speed was soon increased, and Bladensburg, a dis- be the allies of the Whigs when they had got that have arrayed them against each other in and its utter futility viewed ns , f ’ 

tance of, we believe, about five miles and a quar- wt ° °® a °> aad °P en Y refused to let the election their own. sl ' n, V1 . ® S a remedy for 

ter, was reached in thirty-nine minutes. When g0 back to tbe P eo Pl° because they believed the -—- slavery, Bur., voluntary emigration and coloni- 

, miies of that place, the power of the P®°P le would reelect me, and that their only LITERARY NOTICES. zation > among col ored people, as among whites, 

ing fully up, the locomotive began to obanc ® f“P revellt it was to elect a Whig in my _. we would always encourage. Why does the 

arly a level plain, at the rate of nine- p ' a ®® wblle 4bey and tbe Whigs had the power to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. April, 1851. Pub- North Star encourage the emigration of slaves 
an hour, or seven miles faster than the lishei by Leonard Soott & Co., New York. For sale by from the Smith ? q. ii,, ( a J . .. .. . 

ieed heretofore attained. This velocity But I do not consider this election as a per- Taylor & Maury, Washington. 7 the South 1 So that they may better their 

med for a mile, when one of the cells Bonal matter, or as limiting its consequences to a Blackwood not t .i • » *• ■ condltlon i and that their elevation may act favora- 

tirely open, which caused the acids to me f e ® han S e of Senator. It rises above persons, / 18 , not Particularly interesting this bly on their brethren in bondage. This, if we un- 

ana, as a consequence, the propelling and aboT .® Senators and reaches the State, and lhere 18 quite a discriminative review derstand it, is its policy. Whywouldwera™„r»™ 

partially weakened. Two of the other Presents her m the Senate of the United States, of Southey’s Letters, &c. Next follows a politi- the free emigration of colored tiponle i o 
quently met with a similar disaster. and lath ® ®Y® 3 of her sister States, as an apostate cal dialogue, of some piquancy between the hL 1 * P P ^ that 

s were made of light earthenware, for from Democracy, and a convert to that Whiggery Peaceful Lieutenant and Ms friends Part ewht ? 7 b [ be ' r oondltlon ’ and thereby act 
se of the experiment merely, withou wbloh sh ® bas successfully opposed for thirty f „ M „ “ hie friends. Part eight favorably on the condition of their brethren at 

o durability. This part of the appa- y ® ars ' This is a false character given to the 01 My . Novel, or Varieties in English Life,’> home. We repeat, with renewed emphasis ure- 
therefore easily be guarded against ® tat ? ’ a “ d 4o redeem her from it, and to reestab- a PPears in this number. Beside these, there are oisely what the North Star obiects to- ’ P 
lishherinher ancient and proud position as a artioles on “Sorcery and Magic” on “ Modern <:r J 3 

•eat point established was, that a loco- flag ship ia tbe Democratic line, now becomes the State Trials,” and on “ the Latter Davs of the • 1 *° Ur ° Pp08 , ltl0n to a11 P r0 Jects of compulsory 
ih« rvrincinle of Profit,.Wo u sacred duty of every true-hearted son of Democ- _ . ’ on . “ e Matter Days of the emigration, we fear we have unintentional!v no. 


*ki 5 ep pfioplC) but of a few individuals calling themselves 
t the ^ em °cratic to get into office ; showing themselves 


thies, it would have acted with more taste and to States, prohibiting their settlement, was wrong 
better purpose. We would throw no obstacles in in principle, oruel to the colored people, and hos¬ 
tile way of the naturalization of those strangers tile to the rest of the States 
who desire to cast their lot among us; we would As to our views concerning the emigration of 
rather facilitate the process, and promote fraternal colored people, they afford no countenance to the 
sentiment towards them. But, let them leave scheme of African or oompulsory colonization We 
their old world controversies behind them, and n p ' ' 
seek to perpetuate in this oountry the antipathi 


be Fed- within two miles of that place, the power of the Pe°ple would 
, rather batter Y being fully up, the locomotive began to cbance prev 
> run, on nearly a level plain, at the rate of nine- plaoe wblle tbl 

g teen miles an hour, or seven miles faster than the d0 ,, 88 ' 
alwayB greatest speed heretofore attained. This velocity , ut 1 do n 
lion. was continued for a mile, when one of the cells 80nal “ atfcer i 0 
by the oraoke d entirely open, which caused the acids to me , re ? bang | 01 
a down intermix i and i aa a consequence, the propelling and abov .® Sen 


) the people because they believed the 
ould reelect me, and that their only 
prevent it was to elect a Whig in my 
le they and the Whigs had the power to 


ance cells subsequently met with a similar, disaster, 
who The cells were made of light earthenware, for 
igth, tbe purpose of the experiment merely, withou 


from Democracy, and a convert to that Whiggery 
which she has successfully opposed for thirty 
sference to durability/ This part of "'the appa- Y eftrs - Tbis is a false character given to the U1 my i ' <ove1 ’ or Va: 
itus can therefore easily be guarded against , tate ’ abd to redeem her from it, and to reestab- a PPears in this number, 
ishap. 1,sb ber in her ancient and proud position as a artioles on “ Sorcery ai 

“The great point established was, that a loco- flag sbi P in tbe Democratic line, now becomes the state Trials,” and on “ 

otive on the principle of Professor Page can be sacred dut 7 of every true-hearted son of Demoo- p' re0 Trade Minintrv” 

ade to travel nineteen miles an hour.” raoy - You > gentlemen, in your letter to me, show 0 1 rade Mmlstry ' 

Certainly the trials with this new agent are as leadv“ adZled ^w **?* KNioKEaBoOKzar April ^ 


military power of the Federal Govern- P romism g 


ment—a power always of dangerous tendency 
the liberties of a federative Republic — u 
brought into full activity, in a series of f< 


iht ”“ h "■» »•* *««■> »• “ 

ismg as were the early experiments with work of redemption with the generous ardor 
i, and there is nothing improbable in the which a good cause, and a just resentment for 
ipation that the modes of applying it to mo- disgrace and injury brought upon the State, is so 


may be as greatly improved a 


TO MERCHANTS AND BUSINESS M 
ERAALY. 

CPHE National Era is taken by fifteen thou. 
1 and probably has four times that nui 
ers. 11 circulates some seven thousand copies 


England, Pernisyivania, New J. 


- since then proposed to invest every postmaster 

The Indiana True Democrat , the only Free Soil aud collector of the United States with judicial 
newspaper in Indiana, is about to be discontinued powers affecting the dearest rights of the People, 
for want of support. The Peninsular Freeman, and finally procured the passage of a law by Con- 
the Free Soil organ in Michigan, has ceased to gress to carry into effect an obligation imposed 


movements abroad? Who obinery - Should further experiment show i 


for want of support. The Peninsular Freeman, and finally procured the passage of a law by Con- 
the Free Soil organ in Michigan, has ceased to gress to carry into effect an obligation imposed 
| come to our office, and, we presume, is also dis- on the States, and for the fulfilment of which no The new 

continued. Mr. McClelland, for several years power had been conferred on Congress ? And on the 1st 
| the worthy associate of Mr. Eastman, in the eon- who attempted to use the power of the Federal i Dg ne wspa 
duot of the Western Citizen, published at Chioa- Government a few years ago to establish a oen- still secure i 
go, is obliged, we see with regret, to retire from sorship over the private correspondence of the postage per 
that paper, on aocount of its limited resources. People, passing through the mails? We doubt three ounce 
He says— whether, if we except the case of the alien and example) ei 

• ' oan be more im P ortant to ou r cause sedition laws, there is a single enormous assump- three hundj 

great and free Northwest, it has been, and mav haS been gUllty ’ the blame of whleb does not rest and bom fide 


equal efficiency and economy, travel will be rer 
dered much more agreeable, and we shall begin t 
entertain hopes of aerial navigation. 


well calculated to inspire. I join you in the good 
work, and shall stand to it until the redemption 
is complete.” 


These numbers of the Knickerbocker i 
ital. They contain many articles of rare i 


in the Western States than that 
well sustained. Located in the vi 
great and free Northwest, it has 


and should continue to be, an instrument of vast u P on 11 
influence in moving onward tbe Liberty cause. Afte 
Many of its old fiiends have allowed themselves be told 
to entertain the idea that it was too well estab- balanci 
lmhed to need their speoial aid, and have subitu- . . 
ted the National Era in its stead. This policy agamst 
has well nigh ruined the Citizen. It is not within 
the range of possibility to make the Citizen, with 1 

its limited means, equal in value to the Era. Yet 
we hesitate not to say, that in its own sphere and The 
locality its influenee is decidedly the most import- Washin 


upon the Slave Power. 

After this plain exhibition of facts, let us not 
be told that to Slavery we owe those “ cheeks and 
balances ” whioh preserve the State Governments 
against the encroachments of the Federal Power. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 

The new Postage Law will go into operation 
on the 1st of July next. Its provisions respect¬ 
ing newspapers are unwisely complicated, but 
still secure a reduction of the present rates. The 
postage per annum on newspapers not exceeding 
three ounces in weight, (the National Era, for 
example,) except those which do not contain over 
three hundred square inehes, which are to be 
charged one-fourth of tlese rates—sent to actual 
and bom fide subscribers from the place of publi¬ 
cation, will be as follows: 


The Southern Patriot, published at Greenvl 
South Carolina, announces that many of the ci 
zens of the State are preparing to leave it, t 


favorably on the condition of their brethren at 
home. We repeat, with renewed emphasis, pre¬ 
cisely what the North Star objects to: 

“ In our opposition to all projects of compulsory 
emigration, we fear we have unintentionally re¬ 
pressed a spirit of voluntary emigration among 
the oolored people. African colonization, at an 
early period, took such a form, and was advocated 
in such a way, as to array against it the hostility 
of a majority of active anti-slavery men. It be¬ 
came in too many instances the ally of Slavery 
excusing its existence, setting its face against 
Emancipation, unless connected with transporta¬ 
tion, and finding in proscriptive legislation against 
them not a fit subject for indignant rebuke, but a 


This is a brief paper on the Catholic Question ‘° n ’ and finding in P rosori P ti 
in England, and one of the most vigorous we have tbem not a 6t sub J eot for ind 
seen. Landor handles the subjeot boldly, and reason for their banishment - 
deals tremendous blows both at the Church of “ These and kindred c 
Rome and the Church of England. enough to deoide our opinii 


peot- in agitation. Capitalists a 
but enterprises; and in Charli 
The wharf property are willing I 
dine The Patriot says that the re 


lists are suspending their 
Charleston the owners of 
Ring to sell at a sacrifice, 
the revolutionary party is 


locality its influi 
ant. Once suff< 
out, and Hunke 
the State and th 


- - ■ ---■ We are very sorry to see so many of oui 

THE NATIONAL ERA. | thy cotemporaries embarrassed. The Fre< 

men of Indiana and Michigan will repi 
WASHINGTON, MAY 8 , 1851 . deeply, if they suffer their organs to be p. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. STOWE. 


with THE REPUBLIC AND MR. SUMNER. 

Ye , t - Fifty miles or under, 

ana I he most abusive newspaper we receive, is the Over 50 and not over 
port- Washington Republic, the speoial organ of the Ad- 300 
)ugh ministration. No matter how gentlemanly a po- Over 300 and not over 
litical opponent, no matter what his reputation Over°l 000 and not 
wor- or private worth, it seems to think him a fair sub- over 2.000 - . 

Soil J ect for ridicule or invective. It will not tolerate Over 2 000 and not 
,t it freedom of opinion; no man can reject its creed, ove r 4,000 
rma- without incurring its abuse, as unprincipled aud ° Ter 4 ’ 000 
tend dishonest. By its habitual illiberality and vio- , As . week, Y P a P e rs v 


not made up chiefly of large slaveholders, but of of mucb merit i 
young men, who have little at stake, unnaturalized tions is an ori g !l 
\ foreigners, and Northern men, anxious to demon- Etban Brand, or 
strate their devotion to the South. Koss dodolas oi 

We observe that the more violent of the news- Daughter. By s 
papers in South Carolina are wondering at the For sal « hr R- Fa 
signs of lukewarmness and vacillation among avenue, Washingt. 
many of the leading men of the State. To an Y one dis 

Perhaps it will do no harm for the strength of 8 'mple annals of 
the disunion sentiment in the South to be tested. f ‘ ed by incident3 
South Carolina has always been a disaffected tio ’ and affeotion 


The best cheap magazine in the oountry. This 
number is enriched with several original papers 
of much merit; and one of the principal attrac¬ 
tions is an original story by Hawthorne, entitled 
Ethan Brand, or the Unpardonable Sin. 


“These and kindred considerations were 
enough to deoide our opinions against African 
Colonization; but they had nothing to do with 
the question of the voluntary emigration of col¬ 
ored people. It were well for them, had they 
more of the spirit of self-colonization. They see 
the white people about them with restless ener¬ 
gies, constantly in motion, going from one plaoe 
to another, from the walks of civilized life to the 
pathless wilderness, from the Atlantic to the Pa¬ 
cific, seeking all the while to better their con- 


ue, Washington, ° f Uth 8treet “ d Penn ' Wb y not emulate their enterprise ? 

__ ,. ' . , . The North Star must be hard run for an nb- 

p,a r h - :i - 

y incidents not important, but oharacteris- Zo 1 h ’ f,! ™ 


member of the Union, and nothing but the experi- and healthful, this book will prove an agreeable ''standard the^o-work^efthe VW 
ment of secession, we presume, will satisfy her. com P amon - ’ ■ 


deeply, if they suffer their organs to be perma- without incurring its abuse, as unprincipled and 
nently discontinued; unless indeed they intend dishonest. By its habitual illiberality and vio- 
to disband, and desist from further effort. The ' enoe R baa forfeited any claim its position might 
Western Citizen, we are sure, has too much vitality bave g ivetl it to the confidence and respect of in¬ 
to die out. Mr. McClelland takes a very proper telligent and fair-minded men, and really does 
view of its great importance. discredit and injury to the Administration, of 

But we must beg our friends of the press not which it professes to be the special advocate. The 
to attribute their embarrassments to the patron- flowing paragraphs, from some remarks respect- 


over 4,000 - - 25 50 100 200 300 500 
ver 4,000 - - 30 60 120 240 360 600 
As weekly papers will circulate free of postage 


position might ^ th ' n tbe county where published, no postage Continent; and is it to oe supposed that the swears fearful retribution against his persecutor " . 

of in- be obar ged on the Era within the District of American People will tolerate the establishment at the end of twenty years, abandons o v 1 el [continued prom last week.1 

y does f?, 1Umbm ' *. Th0 po f age ™ the Era wU1 be as ? faF ° reign Power ’ aa South Carolina would be life, and earns among the Indians the sobriquet of In tbe lower House, nearly a dozen men of ex- 

ion, of f0ll0W8 > ™ tbe counties and places named : in the event of seoession, upon their very soil? « Wild Medicine.” Many of the most thrilling ‘^ordinary abilities and zeal represent the anti- 

9. The \ n a11 of Anue Arundel, Charles, Montgomery, Doubtless the People of that State have the right incidents of Indian warfare are worked up in the slavery sentiment, and, iu fact permit no oppor 
espeot- and P " n « e Ge ° rge ’ s , and P art8 of St. Mary’s, of revolution-and so have the People of the narrative, which, it is stated, is “ historically cor- tunit y ^r its defence and advocacy to pass uffim' 

!ty,eof i r ; n > Frederick, (including Freder- Union the right of self-preservation. Whatever reot.” The author is favorably known as the proved - ^ the earlier days of the controversy 

ok City,) and Baltimore, (including the city of may be the original rights of the People of South former editor of the “ Illustrated Magazine.” Adam8 a ” d Goings took the position and presf 

that name, m Marvland—20 cents a von.!- Carolina, the Administration at. Washington i?„. o w _._ — . . 6 _ . _. ., r 


ment ot secession, we presume, will satisfy her. 

0 200 I Judge Sutler said his only fear was, that she r e 
would be permitted to go out of the Union peace- I 
0 300 | ably. This fear is quite unnecessary. The Ad- • 
ninistration will not dare to tolerate the organi- see 
sation of an independent, a foreign Government, of 
in our Atlantic coast. We are ready to go to act 
var with any foreign Power, rather than allow it ovi 
o colonize any portion of the North American the 


This is a legend of Revolutionary times, the 
scene of which is laid in the city and middle part 
of the State of New York. The principal char¬ 
acter is James Upton, an honest mechanic, who, 
overwhelmed by misfortune, and maddened by 
the rapaoity of a cold-blooded, diabolical creditor 


h B^oi: :■ r w r ory by Mrs - viw ° f * ^ a Tery proper « 

Tom’s Cabin or M ° ^ “ U ?,°“ But we muBt beg our Friends of the press not wbich « professes 

will cvcBuwJko f ANT “ AT ^4SATHiNa. It to attribute their embarrassments to the patron- following paragra] 

Southworth^nHlL^p 1 ?^^ h6 Tale by Mr8, age bestowed on tbe National Era, They grow in g cba rles Sumner, is a specimen of its style of 
Mra SlL f Retribution, out of a oombination of ciroum8tance3; w ^h is reckless vituperation: 

in* „ii ■ 1 ° ae , ° ? “° st glfted aBd popu ‘ affecting our circulation, as well as theirs, though, “ He waB educated at Harvard College, and 

Jar of American writers. We announoe her story we are confident, only for a time They must reo- P ur8ued bis professional studies at the law school 

iu advance, that none of our subscribers, through ollect that however inefficient the Compromise t t p C r br J dge ? tben under . tb ® charge of Mr. Jus- 

m r r6s .° ftbe Iast Co “ gress mayproTe ’ tbey “^Wr^pn 8 ^^ 

! - 1 . w O desire to read ye t constituted a kind of settlement of the Ter- great regard for his views on that branch of the 

the production as it may appear in successive rit orial Question, and, as might have been ex- Constitution whicl 

numbers of the Era, may send us their names in pe oted, there has been an abatement of excite- fugi «y e s from labc 

B aS ° n ' __ -t ment. Coincident with this, is the long interval rhipflvVr'umuvil ™ 


will be charged on the Era within the Distrii 
Columbia. The postage on the Era will b 


The Friend of Youth for May is out, and its 
contents may be judged of by one of the best-told 
stories in the English language, by Dr. William 
Elder, which we have transferred to our fourth 
page. _^_ 

“THE DUTY OF ANTI-SIAYERY VOTERS.” 


American People will tolerate the establishment 
of a Foreign Power, as South Carolina would be 
in the event of seoession, upon their very soil? 


msinijjpiL ihmbib. tle ,„„ 0ll 0 ,, ^ l0 „ Je! „. 

General Soott, in the performance of the mis- tbe 8 P ring > 8Ummer , and fall, of this year, there pUJW«Wm but which the baseness of his recent 
igned him by the President, having had is comparatively little to keep up popular excite- fSL 
i to visit the principal cities of the West, ment ’ or glTe Piquancy to newspaper discussions, themselves. 

rywhere been received with manifestations 80 tbat tbe P oli tioal press of all parties may eal- “ Mr. Sumner’s position in the Senate will be 
ighest regard ; and his conduot has been ouIate upou ratbe r •“ a d nB time of it.” People, ve , ry bke * ba ‘ of Mr ' R , antoul , who received the 
:ry. Not a word has fallen from his lips busied about their farma and merchandise, will ^IlV 


ocoasion to visit the principal cities of the West, 
has everywhere been received with manifestations 
of the highest regard ; and his eonduot has been 
exemplary. Not a word has fallen from his lips 


out of a oombination of ciroumstances, which is reckless vituperation : ick Cit yi) and Baltimore, (including the city of may be the original rights of the People of South former edito 

affecting our circulation, as well as theirs, though, “He was educated at Harvard College, and tbat name,) in Maryland —20 cents a year. Carolina, the Administration at Washington can For 

we are confident, only for a time. They must reo! P u ™ued his professional studies at the law school In a11 of Fairfax, Prince William, and parts of ka °w nothing of them. It is bound to maintain 
ollect that however inefficient the Compromise °. f c |“ brid S e > thB “ under‘he oharge of Mr. Jus- Loudoun, (including Leesburg,) Fauquier, and the Constitution, and enforce the laws passed in L ™ D0 , 
measures of the last Congress may prove, they seem to havT Sta . fford ’ including the Court-house,) in Yir- pursuance thereof-and can recognise no other & Br 
yet constituted a kind of settlement of the Ter- great regard for his views on that branch of the 20 cents a year. law. South Carolina may declare herself out of avenc 

ritorial Question, and, as might have been ex- Constitution which contemplates the surrender of In the remaining portions of the counties above the Union, but as the Federal Constitution has Eve 

peoted, there has been an abatement of excite- fugRi .y es . fr “ m labor - He subsequently travelled named, in Maryland and Virginia ; in all the made no provision for that event, the Administra- throws 

ment. Coincident with this, is the long interval re9t of tbe first-named Statz; in all the southern tion cannot recognise or treat it as legitimate, betwee 

of respite from Congressional debate, and from tify himself with the negro question— from^ views that f ounti es of Virginia east of Pittsylvania county; Its simple duty under the Constitution will be Want, 

the turmoil of a Presidential canvass. During we, at one time, supposed to be to some degree in B.ichmond, Petersburg, Predericksburgh, to treat South Carolina as a member of the Union, 

the spring, summer, and fall, of this year, there pWWlMpIflj but which the baseness of his recent Staunton, Harper’s Ferry, Norfolk, and Ports- and to enforce the laws of the United States A Grb . 1! 

is comparatively little to keep up popular excite- bunalZfaZ’ 1 * lr reason l° doult h ? ve moutb 1 in part of N ° rtk Carolina; in the larger therein against whatever opposition may be ar- Robin 

ment, or give piquancy to newspaper discussions, themselves. * ** S1 ° W mg “* 1 ^ n ° W S ° W portion of Pennsylvania, including Philadelphia, rayed against them. In plain words, South Car- Franc 

so that the political press of all parties may cal- “ Mr. Sumner’s position in the Senate will be Harrisburg, Lancaster, York, Reading, and Car- olina will have to fight for her separate independ- Eigl 


For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 


calculated to affect unfavorably his prospects for take leBB inte rest in controversial matters, and bi 


very like that of Mr. Rantoul, who received th< 
cold shoulder from nearly every member of thal 
body, excepting two or three who stood m consimil 
casu—traitors like him to their party and theii 


the Presidency. apl; i too often, to let their subscriptions expire country .” 

Mr. Webster, who is infatuated enough to without renewing them. It is from these causes, Mr. Sumner, since his ret 

cherish Presidential aspirations, evidently re- and not Prom tbe patronage given to the National been chiefly occupied with I 
gards him with jealousy. Some time since, he Era ’ tbat 80 man y Free Soil newspapers are suf- fession, recreating himself o 

took away the Government printing from the F er ' n g- YVe need hardly repeat, that our paper is livery of addresses and spi 

Philadelphia North American —a paper whioh had not exempt ^ rom their unfavorable influenee. pics, so eloquent and perm: 
steadily sustained the Administration—because Now > W® submit to our Free Soil friends every- he has oonsented, at the req 


ce his return from Europe, has 
ied with the duties of his pro- 
himself occasionally by the de- 
s and speeches, on various to- 
nd permanently valuable, that 
it the request of his friends, to 


is in the habit of simply recording popular where, whether it is worth while to let their publish a collection of them. His prominence in 
iments in favor of General Soott; and his ne wspapers languish and die for want of a little the anti-slavery movement is the result of no self- 


Boston organs lately deprecated the idea of start- tim ®Iy effort. As a matter of m< 
ing candidates for the Presidency at the present tbey ou g bfc to ke ep them going, vi 
moment, sneeringly alluding to “ one or two at- take muob interest now in reading 
tempts in certain quarters to thrust a candidate for tbey wiI1 be obl >g ed to have their 
upon the publio notioe, but without any success winter and 8 P riD g) or so soon as the 
whatever.” canvass shall open, and it will be rs 

The Whig Press of the South, while it gives siTe to beg!n de novo ' But our fri 
no countenance to the pretensions cf Mr. Web- Pr08B would do weB not to rel y upon 
ster, sympathizes with him cordially in hostility duty in tbeir patronff - Let them, w 
to General Scott. The reason is obvious enough. ’ ng aB DeoeS8ar y attention on Anti-Si 
The General is the favorite of the Anti-Hunker m0ntB and di80a8sioll8 i mak e their 
Whigs of the North, and, his position having ex- traotiTe in other respeots to the wives 
eluded him from all participation in the late con- t0r f ° f their patrona ’ 80 tbat iu ea o ! 
troversies on the Slavery Question, he has taken Bcnber,s Household, they may seoui 
sides with no party or section. This apparent but all-prevailing voice in their favor, 
neutrality, nationality, non-oommittalism, call True ’ suob a C0nr8e ma y subject 1 
it what you will, while it recommends him in the rebuke of 80me ungenial Persons, wh 
North, is his disqualification in the South Slave- notblng out of tbe sphere of the On 
holding Whigs are determined to take nothing we haye generaR y found tbat tbe3e 
on trust. They hold him, who is not for them peopl ° to trouble tbe »selves in pre 
to be against them; the Northern Whigs regard circulfttion of a newspaper. They se 
him who is not against them, aB for them. These the only way to show their interest 


timely effort. As a matter of mere economy, seeking on his part, but his principles obliged 
they ought to keep them going, whether they him to sustain it, and his talents necessarily won 
take much interest now in reading them or not, him enviable distinction. 

for they will be obliged to have their organs next He did not seek office, or abate one jot or tittle 
winter and spring, or so soon as the Presidential of his independence to seoure it. While a candi- 
canvass shall open, and it will be rather expen- date, he made no new professions of faith; he 
sive to begin de novo. But our friends of the uniformly referred all inquirers to his published 
Press would do well not to rely upon the sense of sneeches. for his onininns 


canvass snail open, ana it will be rather expen- date, he made no new professions of faith; he 
sive to begin de novo. But our friends of the uniformly referred all inquirers to his published 
Press would do well not to rely upon the sense of speeches, for his opinions, retracting, qualifying, 
duty in their patrons. Let them, while bestow- explaining nothing, refusing to give any pledge 
ing all neoessary attention on Anti-Slavery move- as to his future course, and declaring that, if 
ments and discussions, make their columns at- elected, he must be elected, free from the trammels 
tractive in other respects to the wives and daugh- of any Party. The following letter, which he ad- 
ters of their patrons, so that in each male sub- dressed to General Wilson, for the use of the 
scriber’s household, they may secure a gentle, members of the Legislature, will show the true 
but all-prevailing voice in their favor. character of the man whose motives the Republic 

rue, such a course may subject them to the ruthlessly denounces “ as mean and grovelling: » 
rebuke of some ungenial persons, who can relish « Boston Febrmry 22 , i ssi 

nothing out of the sphere of the One Idea; but - - ~ - - - 

we have generally found that these are not the 


lisle, extending as far as and including Wash- ence, just as the United States fought for theirs, 
ington county; in all of New Jersey and Dels- 0n °ue condition only can she secure it— she must 
ware; in a portion of New York, including the conquer it. 

^rfS^C SIR HENRY BUITOW THE IRISH. 

Fairfield county, Conneotiout-40 cents a year. Some time since a newspaper in Boston, called 
In the remaining part of the States above des- the Celt, published what the editor styled an in 
ignated and including the farther distances in tercepted despatch from Sir Henry Bulwer, the' 
all the Eastern and Middle States; all of Kentuc- British Minister to Washington, to Lord Palmer- 
ky; nearly all of Tennessee; the Western States, ston . It discoursed of parties, politics, and public 
except parts of Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri, men in this country, in a way calculated to ex- 
(St. Lotus w under one thousand miles,) a small Mbit the Britisb Minister a8 abaseplott inst 
portion of Alabama ; nearly all of Georgia ex- the integrity of the Union, and an unscrupulous 
oept the southern counties; North Carolina, enemy of American interests. The affair was 
South Carolina and a small portion of Eastern bunglingly got up_too crude, coarse, and silly 
Flonda-60 cents a year. _ _ to be attributed to any man of ordinary 

Louisiana Arkansas Mississippi, Texas, Wis- and it was promptly pronounced a f b 
consm, and Iowa, and the remaining portions of the National Intelligencer. 


London Labor and the London Poor Bv Hanrv ^ * ha *“ lnd oftbe h! S be st force and range, and 
Mayhew. With .Engravings, &c. New Yorkf lSrp« beart ° fthe firmest Quality, could insure. They 
& Brothers. For sale by Franek Taylor, Pennsylvania “ ftd the notion for tke ir audience, and nothing 
avenue, Washington, D. c. was wanting in the champions, the oause, or its 

Everybody ought to read this work, which conditions, to agitate a people thoroughly. From 
throws a vivid light on the fearful struggles tbat da Y to tbl is, the assault has not slackened fire 
between Human Nature and “ grim-visaged” °r altered its aim; and Hale in the Senate has 
Want - for y ears now been as active, capable, and efficient 

A Greer Grammar, for^Tof High Schools and Uni- “ery ZTnt to CoVlf ™ h ' \ ^ ^ 
verities. By Philip Buttman. Translated by Edward a ‘ Congress expressly on this er- 

Robinson. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by rand bas d »ne his whole duty. The men of other 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. Parties have disappointed our reasonable expecta- 
Eighteen years ago, the translator presented to tlons and br oken their express pledges; but our 


• , n P , ™ rd8 ’ b0uth Car " Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. c. P art ies have disappointed our reasonable expecta- 

ma will have to fight for her separate independ- Eighteen years ago, the translator presented to tions and broken tbei r express pledges; but our 
Loejust as the United States fought for theirs, the American Publio an edition of this National own representatives in no instance. The last 
a one condition only can she secure it -she must Greek Grammar of Germany. A second edition seven years has brought up the subjeot in every 

n 1 uer ■ - -. issued in 1839, has been for several years out of R>rm > and we bave bad °ur champions present, in 

SIR nENRY BULWER AND THE IRISH. P . rint ' The , original work has gone through every yariety of quality and adaptation, to give 

- eighteen editions in Germany, the thirteenth lk tbe m0Bt amp l® a ud thorough development. For 

Sometime since a newspaper in Boston, called bein g the last, prepared by the author himself. aR th e purposes of agitation and propagandist!!, 
e Celt, published what the editor styled an in. The subsequent ones were prepared by his son the Congressional controversy has been full to 

•cepted despatch from Sir Henry Bulwer, the wbo > R is stated, has successfully carried forward comp lete satisfaction. 


Minister to Washington, to Lord Palmer- the plan of his distinguished pari 
discoursed of parties, polities, and public ent translation is from the eigh 
ihis country, in a way calculated to ex- and tbe translator remarks that 
i British Minister as abase plotter against take tbe trouble to examine, will i 


tne plan of his distinguished parent. The pres- And now tbe question rises up, Have we any- 
ent translation is from the eighteenth edition, tbing more to hope from this agency ? Or, is it 
and the translator remarks that, whoever will so promising that we should address all our ener- 
take the trouble to examine, will find that in the gies to its continuance and extension ? 
most important portions, especially in the Syn- My own opinion is, that an abolition speech in 
tax, it is almost a new work. From the year Congress has no longer any special or consider- 
1792, when the first edition was printed, down to , able P ower to arouse or convince, any more than 


is time, it has been recognised in Germany 
e stanaard Greek Grammar. The translati 


.t the Anni- and handsomely bound. 


miles-and the postage on the Era in them will versary dinner iven on tho 24th u , , N ' —- 

be eighty cents a year-about what it is now. York) by the Bt Geor e , 8 Societ mad ’ 0 th f , *«*”•» of Analvt.oad Gromrtrv and of tub. Dif- 

In California, New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, and lowing piquant allusion to thu m y ; ter; ' Elias Uomi8 ’ A ' Pal ’- 

8 ■? 01 !v“ ° exas, emg over wo t ousan “Do any of you, gentlemen, happen to have any Professor Loomis is well known as the author 

miles, the postage will be one dollar a year. good-natured friends? (Laughter) If so, you of several works on the author 

We are indebted chiefly to the Republic for the oan understand how my good-natured firiends at pvi* i, . Mathematics and Natural 
foregoing distances Washington all crowded around me, immediately phlloso P h y- Tbis treatise constitutes the fourth 

Many of our subscribers will under the new °° “f Re ‘ ur “ fr0 ” R jobmond, to relate how a volumo of a ™ ur39 cf mathematics, designed for 

MS? rsstTOs 


foregoing distances. w ^mngton all crowded around me, imi 

Many of our subscribers will under the new Richmond, to rela 

, J . ,, , , ... . . most infamous publication had appeared 

law pay scarcely more than a fourth of their pres- journal, I believe called the Bostqn Celt 
ent postage on the Era; a larger number will ing to be an intercepted despatch from 
pay about one-half; a still larger number, inelu- English Secretary of State for Foreigi 


ised in Germany as R bad e q ua, l publicity through our other mean® 
r. The translation ° f P ubli o ation > and I think that the ineffioacy of 
admirably printed, 8uoh . 8 P eeche8 to legitimate ends of legisla¬ 
tion is now felt as a fault, at the same time that 
they afford no compensation in the conviction and 
strvandof thbDif- perauasion of the publio. There is suoh a thing 
9 oomis, a. M. Pub- a8 the interest and excitement of a debate sur- 
nown as the author yiy > ngi “■ 

latics and Natural . Fr0 “ another ground 1 draw the same conolu- 
astitutes the fourth 8l0 °' Agitation was on ce the best service that 
latics, designed for ° b ® rendered to the cause of liberty, and 


spared upon understood 


Congress Hall the best place for it. The North 


i moaei as his previous ~~~Z. -»! a ”d desired it; the South unde* 

-on,” he says, “not for stood R so, and feared it. Silence, absolute, was 
those who have a peculiar ^ demflnd in 1837 > and tbe slaveholders at that 


“MtDEARSm: 1 desire to repeat, in writing, d - th t ’ of our subscribers in New Now ’ people ueuall y advertise when they have 
b lvd 8T f e r n r Stantly6aidt ° J0Uand ° tWs Eolnd ZZZtS:: mini to advertise 7 that I 


will be satisfied with neutrality in relation ti 
Slavery; those, with nothing less than adhesioi 


t. Anti-Slavery editors, 
a their papers, must ms 


to its interests. What will be the result of this them not only vebioIes of factH and arguments on 
division of opinion, it is not easy to predict. We tbe question . of SIaver yi but enrich their columns 


iNorin avow in aavanoe their purpose to abide by 
the decision of a National Convention, those of 
the South make no suoh pledge—they do not 
even allude to suoh a Convention. 

The following from the Kennebec (Me.) Journal 
shows the spirit and manner in which the olaims 
of General Soott are urged in the North : 

“ All Whig papers, and all Whigs, so far as 
we know, are willing to submit to the decisiorf 
of a Whig National Convention; but the public 
sentiment is becoming so concentrated and ener¬ 
getic in favor of General Soott, that we regard it 
as almost vital to the success of the party, that 
the party leaders should submit to be directed 


, e mathematicians, nor for those who have a peouliar 
I talent or fondness for the mathematics, but rather 
I, for the mass of college students of average abili- 
!; ties ” R Is iu one volume of 278 pages, got up 


DIVERSIFICATION OF INTERESTS-GUARAN- ^ 
TIES OF RIGHTS. d - d d 


“ It may be said, too, that t 
tion has had a fortunate influ 
the diversification of our i 
prominence to that feature in 


I by word of mouth. England, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, haveoSuno^^at^l- (E2 or f°r the mathematics, but rathe, 

“Early in life, I formed a determination never Indiana, and Western Pennsylvania, will pay although it is natural to conjecture from the semi’ » e “ ass of c °Ue g e students of average abill- 
to bold any political office, and, of course, never about fifteen cents a quarter. barbarous, semi-clad, and Celtio origin of my Bos- . eB ' 18 ln oue Tolume of 278 pages, got up 

1 ‘° L a n ^?i ST -T’. <® ight Tbe rate s are needlessly, most absurdly com- <riend-(laughter)-that he had been guilty of ln a durable 8tyle - 

aspire!) to show that, without its titles or vj.ja i the crime of which he boasted_namelv thpft_ — • 1 

uments, something might be done for the good Plated. A very simple plan would be, to let be haa in realit been ut of au offe ^Joew Moh Sai - andbe and thb V**«o*. a Romanoe ot the Hart* 
jy fellow men. _ newspapers go free witbm the county where pub- more appropriately belongs to a further advanced ns °”' W. Shelton, M. A. New York: S. Hues- 

Notwithstanding the strength of this deter- lished, (since the local press insists upon it,) to stage of pantaloons and refinement_(laughter)_ ton. For sale by R. Farnham, Penn, avenue, Washing¬ 
ton, often declared, I have by the confidence charge ha i f a cent witbin fche State where puhm I mean forgery; another example, by the way, of ’ C * 

been^rassed intftZ nosiHnn nf’ uTmIT lis hed, and one cent for all distances beyond. ‘ b e general maxim, that all savages, whether The author of this little volume, as the rector 

uow, by the nomination of the Free Soil and This would save the People and the postmasters eitie s, e°ven suoh moral dtiesTs Boston,“doSf oLeryffirie^ 3 ^ abu ° dant o PP ortunitie3 
ocratic members of the Legislature of Mas- a vast deal of useless calulation and labor, to say vices, without acquiring the virtues or the graees servm S tne t)irtil > growth, and deeds of Salan- 

asetts, contrary to my desires, specially made nothing of the annoyances arising f*om continual of civilized life. (Cheers and laughter) And here der ’ ( Sla “der,) and has woven an ingenious, alle- 
!t Ih U h C8mmu “ 1 ® ated ^ ltb “ e . on tbe mistakes. I should leave the matter, but I am rather inclined g°Hcal narrative, setting them forth in due order, 


s of facts and arguments on of ,?? y ^ ell .®f “ en - 

V but enrich their columns “Notwithstanding the strength of this deter- 
y ’ mination, often declared, I have, by the confidence 

ither questions of interest, of the friends of freedom in Boston, more than 
literary miscellany, as afflu- once been pressed into the position of candidate; 
a command. and now . by the nomination of the Free Soil and 


intiment is becoming so concentrated and ener- t0 the ahBencc of whioh, in all the Republics that 
Stic in favor of General Soott, that we regard it bave pre °eded us, the most profound statesmen 
i almoBt vital to the success of the party that ka ™ attributed their decline and downfall. We 
le party leaders should submit to bo dir’eoted refer to tbat feature of limited sovereignty in the 
id guided by it, instead of checking and damp-. Constitution by which the Federal jurisdiction 
ling its ardor by doubt and delay. With Soott reaobo9 tke individuals of the several States, 


ening its ardor by doubt and delay. With Scott r f®° be8 the , m 
for our standard bearer, we believe Buccess will 2* tbe sa “® t * m 
as certainly oome as the ides of November. Ev- o‘ 0t '° n to abal 
ery indication of tbe present time leads us to be- states are oppo: 
lieve that he will carry the great States of New can scarcely fai 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, against any and ment s- The in 
every other candidate; and these States will with- . weakness by 
out doubt deoide the election. Being satisfied of yiglla 2®? T je 
General Soott’s popularity in these three States “pn °f the Com 
whioh are the great heart of the Union, we have ated Ppwerfullj 


the individuals of the several States, j n 
ne time that the tendencies of Buch juris- „ r 
,o absorb the reserved powers of the 8U 
e opposed by checks and balances which ca , 
ely fail to arrest all dangerous encroach- 0 f 


every Whig State would throw its vote for him, 
and likewise Indiana, Michigan, and perhaps 
Missouri, from the Democratic States. We make 
no promise for Maine, except that Scott will com¬ 
mand a larger Whig vote than any candidate we 


rs - GUARAN- known to all Who communicated with me on the ra ; a takes 
subject, I have been brought forward as their can¬ 
didate for the Senate of the United States. MR ni'YTIIY 1 VII 

... . “Pardon me if I say, that personal regrets I?!" ,, 

r this institu- m j n gi e w ;th my gratitude for the honor that has OF THE MI! 

i an element m been done me _ The office of Senator, though el- 
, 8 ~ m g ,vln g vated and important, is to me less attractive than When Mr. Bent 
“ 8ys ‘ e “ other and more quiet fields of labor. the Missouri Legis 

lepubhos ttat Besides, there are members of our party, valued tbp Whluq find 
ind statesmen associates in our severe struggle, to whom I gladly g 

ownfall. We defer, as representatives of the principles which selves Democrats, a 
reignty m the w0 all bave at heart _ r dated January 22c 

,1 jurisdiction u [ trust, therefore, that the friends of freedom, Lieutenant Govern 
lofsuohhiris’ 5 “ tb ® Legislature wiil net hesitate, on any ooratic members o 
lot suon juris- g roun d of delioacy towards me, to transfer their 
wers of the suppor t to some other candidate, faithful to our qualntmg blm wltl 
lances which eause j n t b i 8 matter, I pray you, do not think' l° ws ’ 

ous encroach- 0 f me. I have no political prospects whioh I de- “ To the people c 

eit as a source 8 ; re to nurse. There is nothing in the political people who know 
gave to tbeir field whioh I covet. Abandon me, then, whenever gards cannot be thv 
in the forma- you think best, without notioe or apology. The is unabated, our ati 
lave oontriD- cau8e ; a everything—I am nothing. know we speak th 

tages ot those j re i y u pou you ; n 80me pr oper way to com- when we declare 

leral Govern- munioate this note to the Free Soil members of abandon you, but t( 
las proved to the Legislature. tower of strength a: 

Mnour land Believe me, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, Mr. Benton, bein 


I mean forgery; another example, by the way, of 
the general maxim, that all savages, whether 
Celtio or otherwise, when they take to inhabiting 
cities, even suoh moral cities as Boston, adopt the 
vices, without acquiring the virtues or the graees 
of civilized life. (Cheers and laughter) And here 
I should leave the matter, but I am rather inclined 


The author of this little volume, as the rector 
of a church, has had abundant opportunities for 
observing the birth, growth, and deeds of Salan- 


-.. t0 suspect (everything that is at all Yankee has bis purpose being to present ii 

MR. BENTON AND TnE DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS ™ ob odd notmns)-(laughter)-that the unkind detestable habit of detraction. 


OF THE MISSOURI LEGISLATURE. 


the Missouri Legislature, by a coalition between claii 


the Whigs and certain members calling them¬ 
selves Democrats, a letter was addressed to him, 
dated January 22d, 1851, by Thomas L. Price, 
Lieutenant Governor of the State, and fifty Dem- 


On the other hand, the Richmond (Va.) Repub- ^7Stem '-Washmgton Union 
lican rebukes this Soott enthusiasm, and declares T h<S 0dltOr °/ u tha Um0H ln tbls parag 
in favor of Millard Fillmore. « We cannot but makeS SlaT6ry the SOurce of a diversificatil 
express our dissatisfaction,” it says, “ and we be- T ereStS m ° ur COuatry ’ and of tbe ohecks 
lieve that of the great body of the Whigs of Vir- b ,T 0eS by means ° f wbicb tbe 80vereigut 
ginia, with the hasty step taken in some parts of the f 1 “ eS 18 gUarded again8t Federal enorc 
the oountry to anticipate the decision of the “T ' „ 

Whigs of the Union, in regard to a Presidential ^ from f avery bei “g tb ® source of « 
candidate.” “ The Whigs of Virginia without a T 9 " ’ ntCre8t3 ’ lk ia unfavorable 4 
single exception have entire confidence in the Tb ® s y stem of Free Labor brings out all the 
Administration of Millard Fillmore,” “and be- f rgl ®s of a People, stimulates their faoultii 


of weakness by the Southern States, gave to their field wMoh I e0 vet. Aban 
vigilance and jealousy great activity in the forma- you tbink best without n , 
tion of the Constitution and must have contnb- J au8e ia e verything-I am 
uted powerfully to unveil the advantages of those i rely uc0n T0 ° in g0I 
limitations on the powers of the Federal Govern- mun ieate this note to the 
ment which subsequent experience has proved to tbp r p „;=i a t lirp 
be the surest safeguard of our liberties; for, if Belief mefmy dear sir, 
every negro were now removed from our land, y 

there is not a State of the Union which would « Hon , Hmr ml Chai) 
not hold on to these limitations as an unalterable mittee of the Free Soil men 
condition of the durability and success of our Fed- lature ” 

eral system .”—Washington Union. , ...... 

t -, Un ... rr . . ... , We have no doubt that I 

lhe editor of the Union m this paragraph ~ 

makes Slavery the source of a diversification of T ure °% lve r ’ 
interests in our country, and of the checks and ** ° r e ac a a i 
balances by means of wkich the sovereignty of T 

the States is guarded against Federal encroach- r 6 ^ 86 ^ T r66 1D ^’ 


mbers calling them- 5t appear that he is a particular 

w BdrlresflPd to Lim land ' Now ’ 1 should be sorry to 
is addressed to him, any diaaeryioe . but r do not jJ eUe 

1 1 homas L. Price, be doing him any disservice by 
State, and fifty Dem- don’t look upon him as an enemy to 
neral Assembly, ao- and I feel sure that he is onl 
, and closing as fol- 80 88 any of tbe other great A, 
6 men or generals whom I know, li 

and of whom 1 always speak and 
■i we appeal—to that respect.” 
y ou, and whose re- The a n U8ion to the semi-clad, 
lr friendship for you .. . „ , „ , ’. 


Massachusetts, instead of intending 
)us offence, has merely been per- Nat 
bad joke, in the shape of a political fie 
is meant to favor the Presidential Jo: 
excellent friend of mine, by having as 


ular enemy of Eng- 
ry to do this friend 
believe that I shall 
e by stating that I 
ny to England at all, 
is only just as much 


A beautiful exhibition 
nd an eloquent exhortati 


“ To the people of Missouri we appeal—to that respect.” 
people who know and love you and whose re- The al i ua!on to the semi-clad, semi-barbarous 
gards cannot be thwarted—our friendship for you .... , u i ac,ul uuruarous 

is unabated, our attachment unimpaired, and we 00ndltl011 op tbe Celts created quite a hubbub of 
know we speak the feelings of our constituents excitement among some of the Irish citizens of 
when we declare their determination never to New York, who will not admit that their ancestors 

!»sagjasss , ss«r“* 

not reply till April, -when he took occasion to i_... , ,5. . , , 

• at. ^ x- read from tlie British Minister, who disclaimed 

congratulate them on saving the Democratic par- ; x_*. - . T ., 

4 it ii, c**. x ■•• t. xt. i t i x xi . ^7 intention of reflecting upon his Irish 

ty of the State, though they had lost their Sena- . . .. .. . , 6 . k . ... 

qr, , . ’ v ® „ . trymen, by his allusion to the Celtio race, 

tor. The letter closes with the following person- liyed ’ „ 20a . aa ,, renn . ’ 


and honor, Captain Congar w*s for half a century marine: 
,te with due and ship-master, sailing from the port of Nev 


but rather tlm6 US0d 0T0ry meanB ’ most unscrupulously, to 
rage abili enforoe i(; ' But how is it now ? The discussions 
es got up ° f slavery baye been aIm03t uninterrupted through 
’ 6 P the period of the last Congress, and they were 
led off in almost every instanee by the pro-sla- 
f the Hartz very leaders! Whatever this ohange means in 
c: S. Hues, other respeots, it is a significant one touching the 
e, ashing- po i i(Jy of agitatioll and debate in the Capitol for 
he rector T' door P ur P°ses. And the effect of the long; 
ini ties for di80U8Bion upon the respeotive Houses! No abo- 
of Salan Rfc * on ' s4 looks without amazement at the reports, 
ious all PPe bnds none of tbe ejects upon the opposition 
lue ord *" member8wbiob be expected, from the faithful ex- 
light the blbition of tbe trutb i when, some years ago, he 
g ’ labored so hard merely to get it a hearing. Lib¬ 
erty and Slavery have had a hand-to-hand strug- 
jrity. By gle in the freest field of combat in the world;, 
Sdmund G. Europe has all the while been shaken with revo- 
' For Bale lutions; and Amerioa has been even extravagant 
in its sympathies; the issues involved were of ’ 
y ’ the most urgent practical importance ; the senti¬ 
ment. men( . and th0 i ntere8t8 were in their fulleat ao _ 

: Conoar. tivity; yet the champions of the wrong had not 
for sale as been overwhelmed; they have not been made to 
confess it; and they are even supported in their 
7 mariner defiant attitude by frequent and flagrant aposta- 
; of New oies from principle in the ranks of allies whioh 


der ”—for the fact that a man is a Senator is no 
more prima facie evidence of the possession of good 
sense or good breeding, than that he is an editor; 
but, Mr. Sumner, we presume, will be just as 
little disturbed by it as by the distinguished con¬ 
sideration of the Republic. 


So far from Slavery being the source of a di- h b iL d i t:.. i. i.r il... r. hr/ * 18 mgms e con ‘ na 
versification of interests, it is unfavorable to it. P *' always 
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invention, diversifies infinitely their indus- Our present modes of travel, though so greatly ap ’ pBc ‘ 
trial pursuits, and gives birth in this way to a improved by modern art, are still far from being being i 
vast variety of interests. The system of Slave perfeot. They are by no means so rapid, easy, or always 


hands.” toial pursuits, and gives birth in this way to a improved by modern art, are still far from being being tbat had a di 

“ If ever there was a period when the greatest IT Ta " ety ° f inte f ests - . Tb ? 8ystem of slave perf eot. They are by no means so rapid, easy, or always refusing to 
caution should be exercised in the selection of a Labor depresses the inventive faculties, and under cleanly, as we could wish. Few things are more the State by any c 
candidate for the Presidency, now is that time. it; s operation the laborers are unfitted for variety unoomfortable than a steam-car on a warm day: 0T °f- t-lj/pl 
th ® thoughts of all patriots is of employment. Their unenlightened force can if you close the windows, you are roasted, if you tickets—always a f 
port of the Constitution—not a mere 1 nartv S tri" b6 US6d m ° sX P ro4R on 'y * n 4b ® 4ew simple open them, you are suffocated with dust, and your ing by it in the dai 
. The highest moral and intellectual qual- °P erations of planting. Hence, while in the eyes fiercely assailed by the cinders, while eon- out regard to perse 
ire neoessary to this end. A President who North industry is infinitely diversified, in the versation or reading is a bore. Any invention ^7 prlde was , t9 bl 
:atesman, and nothing more, or a Boldier, and South it is directed almost exclusively to plant- that promises relief from these annoyances the nlaeein mvMtimal 

i°ust be a >0 true r patriot a as W well“as 1 ^ e statosmM 6 “ g ° r f “ g - 80 tbat tb ®*® « 1R «® ^®‘Y p ®oplo are prepared to hail with pleasure; and ?he lta“te and" 

e must possess moral courage of the most exalt- lnt ® rest8 - hence the interest felt in the experiments of Pro- to its great destiny, 

id kind ; he must have sagacity to detect and Tb ® Union is just as wide of the mark in as- fessor Page, of this city, with electro-magnetism, “ 14 wa8 “Y ambl 

irmness to resist the flatterers and demagogues cribing the safeguards of State sovereignty in the as a motive agent. The fact is at last established 8 e P y “the* 000 d“o“p°i! 


“ You have been pleased to refer to the fidelity p 
with whioh I have discharged my duties to the rost 
State in the long period of my Senatorial service. “ ® 
I have indeed been faithful to her, and in all the p r° dl 
senses of the word ! always in my plaoe, attending more, 
to the progress of business—always acting an 4 ™ b 
open and responsible part upon every question— reBen 
always giving the vote which the interest and oure 1 
honor of the State required—never quailing be- 8 0t r 
fore any oombination of moneyed or political pow- shoul 
er, or yielding to any array of talent—never an do & 1 
applicant for any Federal office for any human adopt 


trymen, by his allusion to the Celtio race, whioh 
lived some ages ago, and, as the records show, did 
not abound in pantaloons. The New York Evening 
Post adds: 

“ Mr. Michael Doheny then came forward and 
produced a memorial, addressed to President Fill¬ 
more, reciting the insult whioh he felt that the 


York. The autobiography of a man so long ex- the friends of Liberty relied upon with the great- 
posed to the perils of the deep oan hardly fail to ce t assurance. In all these years legislation has 
be interesting. Mr. Cheever dedicates the work constantly answered to the demands of the ene- 
to the Seamen’s Friend Societies of England and my; the victory rests with the spirit of aggres- 

merloa ‘ _ sion, and success is, as usual, working out its own 

Mount Hop*; or, Philip, King of the Wampanoags. An ustifi cation, and changing itself into glory that 
Historical Romance. By O. H. Hollister. New York: passee almost unchallenged ! 

Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franek Taylor, Penn. So soon as the field of debate was fairly opened 
avenue, Washington, D. C. . and freed, the friends of the right brought the 

This is a well-told story of the Indian wars of abstraot principles of truth and righteousness to 
New England, in which Philip played so oonspio- bear upon the opposition ; and behold ! this day 
uous a part, the main incidents of whioh are histori- they are openly repudiated. Seven years ago, 
callytrue. The author weaves in a little romance, these principles asked only a hearing ; to-day, 


me forward and ? “"I m0re deeply 4be feelings of 4he reader > “’ey are seeking for shelter and defence! Con- 

President Fill- by “xHvidualmng a few strong characters, whom science and the Higher Law have the reputation 
le felt that the be P la ces m circumstances adapted to the display of a pestilence—Compromise and quiet are the 


iGKAl il. f ore any combination of moneyed or political pow- should take him out some day, as the man did his 

er, or yielding to any array of talent—never an dog, and lose him. The memorial, whioh was 
ugh so greatly applicant for any Federal office for any human adopted, of course, concludes with the gratifying 
far from being being tbat had a drop of my blood in his veins— assurance that the memorialists will ever pray. We 
rapid, easy, or always refusing to be taken out of the service of presume they will, if they pray till Mr. Webster 
limrs are more 4be State by any offers of embassies in Europe, caRs any British Minister to a reckoning. Mr. 

8 or of Cabinet appointments in Washington, or of Debeny conveyed the impression in the course of 


Irish people has received from her Majesty’s Rep- of their noblest attributes. 

resentative, and requesting Mr. Fillmore to pro- _ 

oure Sir Henry to be recalled ; or, if be could be We are indebted to some kind friend for the 

dog, and lose him. The memorial, which was tb f State of ° bl ° ’ 

adopted, of course, concludes with the gratifying AnnHHk° F THH Popct ' ATION OF 0mo F0R 1850 ' 


insn people nas reoeivea worn Her Majesty’s Rep- 01 their noblest attributes. only Datriotism and orthodoxv 1 

resentative, and requesting Mr. Fillmore to pro- - only patriotism and orthodoxy! . _ 

oure Sir Henry to be recalled ; or, if he could be We are indebted to some kind friend for the A P olltlcal P ar fy with abolitionism for its ex- 
got pid “ no o4b ® r W, t ba t the President following very interesting documents relating to ClU8iv0 ’ ° r P rinoi P a1 ’ or cen4ral id ® a > g e4 s *» coun- 
should take him out some day, as the man did his nf nK . . 6 tenanoe from any of these considerations. In 

adopted, of^urs”'^oonTludes m wHh i tt , e^^raMfyTng f STEACT - Portion - Ohio for ,850. 4bis .«*. array i4 ha3 aIready 8uff ® p ® d 4b e 

assurance that the memorialists will enerpnzy. We A^ual Ksport of Common Sohoods of Ohio. 1850. defeat of its aims in the policy of the Govern- 

presume they will, if they pray till Mr. Webster Report of the Ohio Penitentiary. ment and oountry. 

calls any British Minister to a reckoning. Mr. Repob J' of thb 0hi ° Penitentiary, on Prisons and ' To those to whom this argument is conclusive 
Doheny conveyed the impression in the course of if" 1 ! T or unnecessary, it may seem also tedious- but I 

his remarks, that all the Irishmen in the city Report of the Ohio Institute for thr Instruction , , • . 

were at liberty to sign this memorial. 7 ™ Blind. ,850. bave other uses for the investigation than .Is 

“We were near forgetting to mention that -*- bearing upon this particular proposition, and I 

Mike Waish and Enoch E. Camp contributed to The North Star—a Misapprehension.— The proceed with it with this view, 
the solemnity of the evening’s exercises, by their North Star entirely misapprehends us. If the ed- Domestic Slavery at the South surpasses every 
presence and advice.” itor will examine our articles on the subject of other evil in the minds of the Abolitionists of 

Had themeetingpassod a resolution denouncing the oolored population, he will find that we eon- theNorth; but it is not so felt among the people 
the forgery of the editor of the Celt, and the con- demned, as inhuman and impolitic, all legislation who must be relied upon for political opposition 
duct of these foreigners, who, after having availed in any of the States, or in any part of this Union, to it. An analysis of the classes of voters in the 
themselves of our liberality in offering them intended to degrade the colored people, or em- North, with their party affinities, would be a most 


nominations on Presidential or Vice Presidential bis remarks, that all the Irishmen in 
tickets—always a friend of this Union, and stand- were at liberty to sign this memorial, 
ing by it in the darkest hours of its trials, with- “We were near forgetting to met 
out regard to personal dangers or oonsequenoes. Mike Walsh and Enoch E. Camp cont 
My pride was to be a Missouri Senator; and no tbe solemnity of the evening’s exercise, 
other plaoe whatever could rival or eclipse that presence and advice.” 
plaoe in my estimation. I had helped to build up Had the meeting passed a resolution d 

the State, and gain it a name, and looked forward the forgery of the editor of the Celt at 

dependent upon none but my constituents—to de- themselves of our liberality in offei 
serve tbe good opinion of good men—and when homes upon our soil, are impertinentlj 


, . . g gues i ° . . g y u « as a mouve agent, i ne iaci is at last estannsneu serye tbe „ ood opinion of good men—and when homes upon our soil, are impertinently attempt- barrass in anv decree their 

be hasty, or easi- Constitution, to the sagacious foresight of Slavery I that this subtile principle may be applied to the I retiring from service to receive an honorable dis- I ing to make ns subserve their national antipa- I The legislation o/lllinois C 


r freedom of motion, valuable achi 
California, and other I mands only a 




■will be safe loosely to assign the mercantile and 
manufacturing men, the aspiring politicians, the 
leading churchmen, and aristocratio capitalists 
and idlers, to the service of the adverse interest— 
in a word, all the prosperous, prudent classes, who 
prefer their prospects and their ease to the odious¬ 
ness and onerousness of reform and agitation. 
These, we may as well surrender in the lump to 
the enemy. 

What is the character of our own array and 
reliances ? First, the men of the martyr spirit, 
and the conscience class. These mustered some¬ 
thing less than 7,000 Btrong in 1840, and in 1844, 
62,000, with the issue of slavery extension fairly 
before the community. Sixty-two thousand out 
of two and a half millions! If that is not the 
highest average for an anti-slavery party, it is 
near enough to judge it by. (In 184S a large aux¬ 
iliary foroe was brought in upon an enlarged plat¬ 
form, but chiefly through an accidental disaffec¬ 
tion in the ranks of the Democratic party, and 
few recruits from the Whig ranks, induced by its 
imposing promise. But it was not supposed 
intended to be a permanent organization.) 

The source of growth and hope of strength for 
such a party would be chiefly in the class of voters 
who are not committed by interest or affection to 
the present ruling parties. These are the labor¬ 
ers and the small proprietaries, who are not spe¬ 
cially exposed to temptation. All that are free in 
their conditions, with all that are either refractory, 
discontented, and progressive in character; and 
after these were won and organized, the better 
portion of the conservatives made ready to 
by the promise of immediate, or at least certain 
success. One or two hundred thousand devotees 
of the sentiment might be set down for service in 
any oircumstances. But how does the project 
stand addressed to the other divisions of this 

We shall conolude next week. 

For the National Era. 

THE STORY OF A VIOLET. 

BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

Some time last summer I had the happiness of 
visiting a most agreeable family in Salem, Mas¬ 
sachusetts—one of the pleasantest, as it is < 
the most ancient and aristocratic, cities of New 
England. 

My hostess was a lady of elegant tastes, and 
true refinement of intellect and feeling, and with¬ 
al one who has made such good and beautiful 
of wealth that the least-favored of fortune would 
scarcely dispute its being her rightful heritage 
and peculiar desert. An accomplished American 
lady, from her position, character, and rare per¬ 
sonal attractions, necessarily muoh in the world, 
her fine domestic qualities, her warm domestic 
affections, attest that she is not altogether of the 

A few years since my friend, Mrs. S-, made 

the tour of Europe with her husband and daugh¬ 
ter, leaving at home with his nurse her youngest 
child, a little boy some three years of age. 

' During my stay with her, she was so kind as to 
show me a portfolio, filled with simple memorials 
of the most memorable places which she had vis¬ 
ited on her tour. Among these, I found flowers 
from the temple of Jupiter Serapis, from the 
house of Sallust, and from the tragic theatre of | 
of Pompeii, with fig leaves from the temple of 
Isis—names rendered doubly immortal by the 
glorious romance of Bulwer. There was myrtle 
from Sorrentum, grass from the gate of Cum®, 
and a spray of wild grape from the temple of 
Venus Bairn. There was fern from the Saored 
Hill—lichen from the Forum—grass from the 
Capitol—wild vine from the Coliseum—and jas¬ 
mine from the Protestant cemetery, where Keats 
and the ashes of Shelley are buried. There were 
field flowers from the lake of the beautiful name, 
Thrasimine, and orchis from that lake of unap¬ 
proachable loveliness, Como, and a tulip flower 
from near the tower in which Galileo was impris¬ 
oned. There was grass from the bridge of Lo¬ 
di — gentian from the pass of the Splugen — 
there were leaves from a tree overhanging the 
wounded lion of Thorwaldsten, out in the rooks 
by Lake Lucerne—brave little flowers from the 
glaciers—heaths from Chamouni, with the Ane¬ 
mone Alpina from the pass of the Jura. There 
wrb acacia from Ferney, the sight of which 
brought at once to the mind the cynical and infi¬ 
del philosopher, whose sublime egotism of genius 
was more than a match for the hereditary egotism 
of royalty—a blossom of the wild pea from the 
Castle of Chillon, whioh even more vividly 
brought before one that lonely prisoner, “ whose 
hair was gray, but not with years,” and for whom 
a world wept when genius told the story of his 
sorrow. There was fir from the Black Forest, 
and a bunch of forget-me-nots from Heidelburgh 
Castle. Then came a wild rose from Waterloo, 
which one could almost fancy crimsoned with the 
blood once rained upon that awful battle plain- 
followed by a sweet little pms6e plucked from the 
grave of the world’s most glorious singer, Mali- 
bran. There was a trumpet flower from the gar¬ 
dens of Fontainbleau, a sprig from a willow 
planted by Marie Antoinette’s own hand, and 
cedar from the Chapelle Expiatoire, Paris. There 
was ivy from Windsor—a rose from Westmin¬ 
ster—and a simple daisy from Kenilworth, ah, 
fit emblem and memento of sweet Amy Robsart! 
There were oak leaves from Blenheim Castle— 
autumn-crimsoned leaves from Oxford—m 
from Tintem Abbey and Norwich Castle—ferns 
from Haddon Hall—and a magnolia from Chats- 
worth. Then came flowers from Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, Abbotsford, and from the grave of Scott. 
Last came a roBe from from Holyrood—sweet 
briar from Roslin Castle — leaves from a 
shading the oottage of Burns—flowers from the 
banks of Guta, from the valley of St. John’s, Ry- 
dal-water, Windemere, Rydal Mount—and a 
sprig from a tree overhanging the gate through 
which Wordsworth passed daily for his medita¬ 
tive ramble among his beloved hills. 

All these, and many more than these, were hav¬ 
ing about them some proud or sweet or mournful 
association, which was as a magic spell to bring 
far scenes near—to restore the past, to cat 
even to give up its glorious deg§. But as I turned 
ovor this rare portfolio, I found among sot 
the most valuable of those mementos of what had 
been less a tour of pleasure than the pilgrimage 
of a poetic and artistic soul— a common garden 
violet, carefully pressed, and underneath it was 
written, “ A violet from home, which has been kissed 
ly Willie. — Rome.” 

THE VISION OF THE VIOLET. 

The pilgrim strays at last 
Amid thy haunted temples, 

Thou eity of the past, 

Whose eagles once made darkness 

Where’er their wings unfurled— 

Whose seven hills propped a glory 

That domed the ancient world. 


Where the morning sun c 

That give back the tende 
And the brightness of 
Half bell 


Eager i 


round he 


But the lovely vision passeth— 

Babe, and bed, and pleasant room— 
Vet she dews with tears the blossom, 
Breathing long its feint perfume— 
Ah,’tie sweeter than the fragrance 
Of the gardens of the south, 

And most like the breath once nightly 

Ye may be treasured well and long, 
Mosses and sprays and Alpine flowers, 
With grasses from the battle plain, 

And ivy from eld mined towers; 

But to that-mother's yearning heart 
Yet dearer, dearer far, shall be 
The violet that Willie kissed— 

The violet that Willie kissed, 


to my wandering heart 


Thus 

May one dear hope, oi 
Thus to my deepest soul go down 
One word of peaoe and blessing— home. 

Be other brows by pleasure’s wreath 
Or glory ’f coronal oppressed, 

To me the humbler flower seems best, 
Some sweet, wild bloom with dews still wet- 
So love, but kiss a violet— 

And fling it to my brear t! 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 

Dresden enigma solved—Russia making a vii 
necessity—Austria also endeavors to seem to yield 
iccfully—The motive influencing the various 
tes to take opposite sides on the question—The 


time—Our mistaken notions of the 
Pius IX—Instead of advancing accord 
ise, he lias proved reaetory in all thing 
prived the accused even of the shadow 
corded by the Gregorian Code—Hisainn 
to be no amnesty —His municipal 
nought but reaetory measures, as bol 




—He i 


His agents are irresponsible, and their a. 


n the Papal States —Quad era 


With thy ruins glooming round her, 
Thy columns rising fair, 

With the murmur of the Tiber 
Floating down the quiet air; 

With the morn-light falling o’er her 
In a bounteous, golden shower, 
Sits the stranger, still and tearfnl, 
Gazing on a faded flower! 

Ah, she little heeds thy grandeurs, 
Or thy woes, discrowned Rome— 
For the vision of the violet, 


She h 


ot thy melody's 


For the miiBio of a little voice 
That singeth in her brain! 

Pictures that the world illumine 
Glow around her, wondrous fair— 
But her heart paints lovelier pictures 
On the morn’s delicious air; 

Of a far off, pleasant chamber, 
Looking out upon the sea, 

Scented by the clambering roses, 
Shaded by the swaying tree; 
Where the shadow of the willow 
Falls aoross a little bed, 

Where upou a snowy pillow 
Lies a little golden head 1 


New York, May 0, 1851. 

To the. Editor of the National Era: 

The advices received by the Niagara confirm 
the impression that Prussia has virtually tri¬ 
umphed in the Dresden discussion, which I de¬ 
rived from the details of trans-Atlantic news, ar¬ 
riving by three or four previous steamers. It 
cannot, however, be said that the months of 
March and April gave birth to any decided 
ohange in German political affairs, other than in 
assuming the reestablishment, intact, of the old 
Diet, instead of the new Confederation which 
Austria so pressed on the plenipotentiaries con¬ 
sulting at Dresden. 

Russia jesuitioally puts forth the idea that she 
willingly advised Austria to abandon her demand 
that her Hungarian and Italian provinces should 
be recognised as a portion of the country to be 
hereafter represented at Frankfort. The emissa¬ 
ries of Nioholas (of the Press) declare that he op¬ 
posed the scheme beoause he saw in it the aggran¬ 
dizement of Austria to an extent likely, in the 
end, to render her a dangerous rival, even to him¬ 
self. This is all fol de rol. It is clearly the in¬ 
terest of Russia to place as much despotio power 
over the Continent as possible, in the hands of his 
agents, the Camarillas of Vienna. They govern 
but for Nioholas, who acquiesces in the tardy de¬ 
termination of Prussia and the minor States of 
the Confederation not to give up the semblance 
of independence; because, to persist in opposition 
to it, oould not fail to renew the struggle over the 
Continent by the sword and fire. The conse¬ 
quences of its renewal were duly explained in my 
last, if I mistake not. 

On the 11th ultimo, a despatoh from Sehwartz- 
enberg to Manteuffel reached Berlin, in which 
Austria yields as gracefully as possible to the 
final decision of German Public Opinion in this 
matter of the reconstruction of the Confederation, 
and expresses her willingness to be content with 
the simple reconstruction of the Diet formed in 
1815, in which shape it is just now being reassem¬ 
bled and reopened. Schwartzenberg, by way of 
carrying out the Camarilla purpose of the con¬ 
struction of his master’s Europe, has given notice 
through the columns of the Vienna News Bureau , 
that he proposes to apply to Hungary and Aus- 
trio-Italy all the ordinances which will beoome 
applicable to the rest of Frederick Joseph’s pos- 
pessions, as a portion of Germany proper. That 
is—that he will make them a part of Germany 
virtually, though public opinion denies to him the 
additional influence in the direction of German 
affairs so lately sought in the effort to introduce 
Austria’s non-German possessions into the Con¬ 
federation. Though all the States have not yet 
responded to the manifesto of Prussia in favor of 
the original Diet, the interference of Russia in 
the matter referred to in my last has settled the 
question. However, Saxe Meingen, Altenburg, 
Coburg, Gotha, Wiemar, Reuss, Frankfort, Bre¬ 
men, Lubeck, and Baden, have declared for the 
old Diet; while Saxony, Electorate Hesse, Ba¬ 
varia, and Wirtemberg, were evidently inclined 
to fall into line on Austria’s side. This division 
is very natural. The latter all hoped to beco 
more important Powers by swallowing each so 
neighboring tom-thumb sovereignty, as their 
spective shares of the national plunder to grow 
out of the consummation of the late grand scheme 
of Russia for strengthening the hands of Despot- 

The reestablishment of the old Diet, it strikes 
me, will fail to accomplish a single end of the 
plotting Governments. Its characteristics gave 
so much scope for the operation of rivalries and 
jealousies among its members, as to weaken it, as 
a whole, to absolute imbecility. True, every one 
of the Governments have redoubled their precau¬ 
tions against popular effort. But, in the mean 
while, popular discontent is twioe as general 
immediately prior to the occurrence of the serf 
of revolutionary attempts of 1848 and 1849. The 
peoples have evidently made up their minds 
free; and feel sure that they will attain their end, 
when old jealousies are renewed at Frankfort, 
have their old effect of stimulating the rival Gov¬ 
ernments, each to stimulate the subjects of the 
other to disturb the quiet and seourity or rather 
immunity of their masters. 

The insurrection in Portugal, headed by the 
Duke Saldanha, is a matter literally of no inter¬ 
est to the liberalist. He was a distinguished 
leader in two or three previous efforts of Portu¬ 
guese noblemen against their parent Government. 
The question there in issue is, simply, shall the 
despot over a portion of the Portuguese people, be 
more or less the absolute slave of the despot over 
the whole? Poor Portugal is steeped in that con¬ 
dition of popular brutality naturally resulting 
from the long-continued ascendency of priest- 

Count de Thomar, renowned as “ Costa Cu- 
bral,” commands the Government forces, whioh 
have been weakened by the desertion of several 
regiments, to Saldanha. On the 11th of April 
the Duke left Lisbon for Cintra, and marched on 
Santarem, where he proposed to concentrate his 
insurgent foroes. The King and Terceira start¬ 
ed immediately after up the Tagus, with 1,500 
aiming to beat him in the race for the for- 
At the time of the Niagara’s departure 
from Liverpool, it was not known which had 
reached there first. Much curiosity existed in 
diplomatic circles in London to know this fhet, as 
the possession of that fortress on the part of Sal¬ 
danha could hardly fail to make him very formi¬ 
dable to the King and his party. Catching the 
spirit of the age, Saldanha is making professions 
of liberalism, to the amusement of .the well-in- | 
formed of the western portion of the continent. 


and for the gratification of his passions. His 
Government in this affair fight but for a closer 
monopoly ot these Portuguese legal privileges. 
It is the contest between the vulture and the 
crow, for a piece of stolen meat. Would that the 
people of the Peninsula knew their interest well 
enough to knock both on the head, when panting 
under the exhaustion whioh is sure to follow as a 
consequence of their struggle. Until Portugal 
may free herself from the control of the church, 
she will continue to be the prey of tyrants, from 
the Queen down to the lowest officer of the law 
or sergeant of the troops. 

We have meager details from Rome, which, 
however, go to elucidate the “ blessings ” of Papal 
government. They tell of continued imprison¬ 
ments for political offences, floggings, &e., inflict¬ 
ed on all orders of men who are suspected even of 
sympathy with the Republican cause. Never¬ 
theless, Mazzini’s loan is acknowledged by all to 
be making great secret progress there, as through¬ 
out all Italy. The Roman correspondent of the 
Times says that many of the stanchest friends of 
the present Government have subscribed liberally 
to it, by way of escaping proscription, if in time 
to come the Republic may be reestablished over 
the Italian peninsula. This is, indeed, a far¬ 
fetched excuse. The Government of Pius IX is 
at this moment as heartily hated by all classes of 
his subjects, as ever was that of either of his 
drunken or tyrannical predecessors. His people 
advance money to enable Mazzini to perpetuate 
the organization of the Republicans of Italy, only 
at the risks of their lives, and of the deprivation 
of their families of all their property after their 
execution. 

Under these circumstances, to write down any 
such subscribers to be friends of the existing Gov¬ 
ernment, is insulting to the common sens 
leading journal” is it not? Jesuitism runs nou 
throughout the Eternal City. The spies of this 
terrible band of inquisitors are in every consid¬ 
erable family, and in almost every establishment 
of a rival religious order. They control every¬ 
body and everything; disposing as absolutely of 
private fortunes and public offioes, as of the lives 
of those recently denounced by their spies. Very 
erroneous ideas of the “liberalism” of Pius IX 
exist in England, as well as among us. You will 
recollect the flourish of trumpets with which 
welcomed the promises of reform made by him, 
on ascending the Papal throne. He was to have 
utterly abolished the principle of inquisitorial 
trial in criminal cases. By the 556th article of 
the Gregorian code, State criminals are judged 
by the tribunal of prelates of the sacred oollege— 
not by established rules, but with powers awarded 
to the court in each case. The 560th article au¬ 
thorizes the court to deny the accused the right 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him. 
The 561st article denies the right of the accused 
to be present after his examination by the whole 
tribunal, when his case is being considered and 
argued. By the 564th article there is no appeal 
against the sentence, even though the case may 
have been decided against him by a bare majority, 
except in cases of condemnation to death not 
pronounced unanimously; when the judges must 
be, in part, the same who have already decided 
upon the very facts of the case. By the 558th 
artiole, the choice of counsel is not free, but sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the President. The trial 
takes plaoe with closed doors, and no report there¬ 
of is allowed to go to the public. As this code 
has been practiced at Rome, there are no perma¬ 
nent judges, but the powers that be appoint one 
for each caBe, of oourse to suit their own purposes; 
more especially when, as at present, the Jesuits 
rule the roast. The order of calling the accused 
before the court is arbitrary; and they are not 
confronted one with the other. The reader will 
perceive that this is an invitation to the real vil¬ 
lain and criminal to purchase immunity with a 
lie, without the possibility of refutation. Pius 
IX, fancying such provisions as I mention above 
too liberal, notwithstanding his promises, has ab¬ 
solutely taken from the accused even the poor 
right of proposing his own counsel! In his mes¬ 
sage, at the opening of the French Chamber, if 
I remember rightly; Louis Napoleon writes pa¬ 
thetically concerning the Holy Father’s “ liberal 
and philanthropic deeds.” To find them, would 
be like the hunt for the needle in the haystack. 
He promised an amnesty, excluding from its bless¬ 
ings, however, all who wore of the Assembly un¬ 
der the Republic, whether voting against the dec¬ 
laration of the Republic or not; all members of 
the Provisional as well as of the Republican Gov- 
vernment, and all who served the Republic in 
arms, as officers. Thus he cut off from hopes of 
his mercy about all who oould justly have been 
included among the real enemies of his Govern- 

In the administration of this amnesty, all who 
accidentally had control of the men at a^ time 
the Revolution, are written down to be “ ofli- 
rs.” But, to this hour, thousands of the amnes¬ 
tied groan in prisons, in whioh they have been in¬ 
carcerated without trial upwards of a year. Hun¬ 
dreds of these miserable beings have been placed 
there on the bare suspicion of the police, or to 
gratify the private malice of. some Jesuit spy. 
Rogues, notoriously so, are treated in the dun¬ 
geons or prisons of the gentle and Liberal Pius, 
just as are the political offenders. In few words, 
all who are not Jesuits are written down to be 
rebels, and are treated as such on the first offen- 
ve occasion. 

But Pius also boasted of his intention to reform 
the municipal organization of his temporal king¬ 
dom. How does the reader think he redeemed 
that pledge? Why, actually by restricting the 
regulations, in this connection, made in 1816 by 
Pius VII. He has reduced the number of repre¬ 
sentatives from the principal places in the prov¬ 
inces, from forty-eight to thirty-six, and from 
eighteen to ten, in less populous communities. He 
has decreed the renewal of the Councils trien- 
nially, instead of biennially, as heretofore; and has 
reduced the number of electors, as to have them 
t six times as great as that of the representatives 
themselves, allowing but 216 to a population of 
70,000 souls. There’s the democratic, republi¬ 
can, universal suffrage, of the benign Pius IX ! 
He has placed additional restrictions on the choice 
of representatives, confining them wholly to the 
very wealthy, who can also produce a Government 
certificate of good religious and political conduct. 
Thus, he has managed to exclude whoever has 
rendered himself obnoxious by even speaking 
against one of his Ministers of State. 

But all his promised reforms, in every branch 
of his Government, prove to be deceptive retro¬ 
gressions—in his long-talked-of Consultative As¬ 
sembly, in his Council of State, in the commis¬ 
sions for law reform, in his lay-ministry, &c. He 
has taken measures to confine more strictly than 
ever in the hands of Jesuits and cardinals his 
whole Government, in its various departments of 
education, finance, justice, in the civil and military 
administration, in home and in foreign affairs; 
and he has so committed all into such keeping, 
without making them responsible, or even sub- 
| jecting their acts to publicity. Does not the read¬ 
er understand that the honest administration of 
the law, as bad as Roman law now is, and the 
preservation of “ order,” are things utterly im¬ 
possible in the Roman States, while matters re¬ 
main there as at present ? Does he not also' com¬ 
prehend, that commercial ruin and irretrievable 
financial embarrassment must be the inevitable 
doom of ill-fated Italy, so long as, in pursuance of 
his all-wise purposes, Providence may see fit to 
curse that fairest land with the continuance of 
this “ benign Government,” restored over a loath¬ 
ing people by foreign Governments, and main¬ 
tained only by the force of foreign arms, against 
the wishes of an unanimous people? Does not 
the American understand why the discipline of 
the Church of Rome in Italy forbids the reading 
of the Bible by laymen, when, in so doing, com¬ 
parisons cannot fail to be drawn between the sys¬ 
tem (political) of Christ and his apostles, and that 
of Pius IX and his minions—the latter proclaim¬ 
ing themselves, the while, to be imitators of the 
former, laboring only to faithfully tend the ' 
yard which they planted ? 

Man’s propensity for wordly wealth and honor 
is at the bottom of all these perversions of Chris¬ 
tianity from its sacred and high mission. If it 
could be enacted that no spiritual corporation 
should hold property of any kind, there would 
soon be an end of priestcraft. It would die as men 
do—for want of food! Pure religion, spiritual 
and individual, would in a short while take tfie 
place of the ghostly attorneyships of this age. 
The responsibility would be from each man direct 
1 • his God. Each -would make up his own ac- 
unt, as priests would not be anxious to do it 
gratuitously. Deprive them of the world’s mam¬ 
mon, and they will no more play statisto for other 
men, than do the work of ordinary book-keepers 
without pay. Take away their worldly profits, I 
repeat, and they will be made what Christ and 
his apostles were—holy livers, bent only on bet¬ 
tering the present and future.condition of the 
world. Their establishments and incomes belong 
‘i theologies—not to religion. Liberalist. 

The Quickest and Cheapest Road to and 
ion the West. —Hitherto, the Western travel 
has generally taken the route over the mountains, 
m Pittsburg and Wheeling, but, since the reduc- 
ion of fare on the Erie and Buffalo Railroads, 
there seems to be a change. The travelling pub¬ 
lic regard the route by New York, west, as the 
speediest, cheapest, and the most agreeable in 
point of scenery, &c. To go from this city to 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the latter route, the fare is 
only about sixteen dollars. From Philadelphia to 
New York, the traveller is taken by the Camden 
and Amboy Company, by railroad and steamboat, 
and has the gratification of a most agreeable ride, 


and pleasure, is second to none in tho United 
States. From New York there are two routes— 
one over the Erie Railroad to Dunkirk, and the 
other by Albany and Buffalo—both of which now 
carry at very low rates, which makes it very con¬ 
venient for Wcstern travellers, who wish to travel 
a great distance, with speed, for a little money, or 
witness some of the most magnificent wonders of 
art and nature that the country affords. 

See advertisement in another column for the 
prices on the Amboy road. S. 

Withdrawal of S. E. Sewell. —Mr. Sewell, 
the candidate of the Free Soil party in the 2d 
district, Massachusetts, has retired from the field, 
and advises his friends to support Mr. Rantoul. 

“ The new law having made a plurality suffi¬ 
cient for a choice, it is obvious that the candidate 
of our party, under existing circumstances, stands 
no chance of being chosen, and the only mode in 
which the Free Soil party can have any influence 
in the coming election is by uniting with others 
on some person who will represent their senti¬ 
ments. 

“ Fortunately for us, the candidate of the Dem¬ 
ocratic party, eminent for his learning, eloquence, 
and statesmanship, has lately borne so noble a 
testimony against the Fugitive Slave v Law, and 
in favor of liberty, justice, and humanity, that it 
seems to me we can do nothing better than give 
him a hearty and united support.” 

We hope Mr. Sewell’s praiseworthy example 
will be followed by the Democratic candidate in 
Mr. Palfrey’s district. 

Credit to whom Credit— The Pittsburgh 
Commercial copies from our paper, without credit, 
one of the sketches of Mary Irving. The Satur¬ 
day Evening post does the same thing. If the 
sketch were worthy of being copied, it was worthy 
of being credited. It would have been very easy 
to print the few letters, “ National Era,” at the 
bottom of the article. We presume the omission 
was the consequence of an oversight in the editors 
of those respectable papers. No fair-minded man 
will be guilty of plagiarism. Oar literary 
tributions we pay for, and if anybody think fit 
to republish them, he defrauds us of our right, if 
he intentionally omit to give credit for them. 

NEW MEXICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


He fights to secure immunity to rob and murder I and of witnessing some of the most delightful 
extensively for the benefit of his own purse, ' scenery in the country. This road, for comfort 


First Fire in New Mexico—Governor’s Proclama¬ 
tion—New Census—Escape oi Prisoners —C 

ence with the Indians—Capture oi a head Chief— 

Politics—Speech oi a Candidate. 

Santa Fe, March 22,1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

. Dear Sir ; Last night was an eventful one for 
Santa Fe. A fire broke out in the Exchange Hoteh 
(the principal “ gambling hell” of the city,) which 
was the only house in the city built of wood. In 
a few moments after the first discovery of the fire, 
the whole building was wrapped in flames; very 
little was gotten out of the building. The billiard- 
tables, which were very massive, were taken 
over the flat mud roofs of the adjoining adobe 
buildings, which came about to a level with the 
upper portal of the Exchange. This building, 
with all its appurtenances, save the few articles 
wrested from the flames, was soon laid in entire 
ruins, though I fear that, like the fabled Phoenix, 
another and similar bird will spring from the 
ashes. Indeed, rooms have already been engaged 
for the continuance of the trade, until a new build¬ 
ing can be erected upon the old site, which I am 
informed it is expected will be accomplished in 
three months. 

Besides the Exchange building, there were sev¬ 
eral of the adjoining adobes greatly injured, 
entirely ruined. There was a strong wind from 
the north during the fire, so that the destroying 
element swept through all the buildings between 
the Exchange and the next street, runing 
and west. The jewelry store of Messrs. Spencer 
& Sabine, which joined the hotel on the north 
side, was very greatly damaged, as were their 
goods in getting them out of the house. An ex¬ 
cavation was made through the house adjoining 
Spencer & Sabine’s on the north, to arrest the 
progress of the flames in that direction, but they 
did not pass the jewelry store, as, from the course 
of the wind, their ravage was in the opposite 
direction. But adobe buildings are poor food for 
feeding a fire, and so it soon expended it efforts, 
having only succeeded in destroying and greatly 
injuring about half a dozen houses besides the 
Exchange. There were no fire engines, no lines 
formed, no water passed. I suppose there 
not more than half a dozen buckets full of i 
used on the occasion. The fire stopped voluntarily> 
after it got among the adobes, aB if it had beoome 
disgusted with such dry picking. Fifty thousand 
dollars, it is thought, will cover the whole loss. 
No insurance, of course. 

This burning of adobes is a peculiar kind of 
conflagration. There is none of that wild leaping 
aloft of the flames, as if dancing in revelry 
their wanton havoc. You see no pillars of fire 
standing over the tabernacle, as the evidence of the 
presence either of a placid or incensed Jehovah 
but, within, it is glowing like Nebuchadnezzar’s fur 
nace seven times heated. Above this glowing fur¬ 
nace you may promenade in perfect security, until 
the mud-roof becomes too hot for endurance, or the 
supporting timbers beneath have become too weak 
longer to bear up the burden. There is a sub¬ 
terranean war beneath you ; you are walking 
above a smothered volcano. The fire beneath 
wrestles mightily for the mastery; and when, like 
the shorn Nazarite of old, it has grasped and 
shaken down the supporting pillars, it finds il 
own grave beneath the ruins. 

I suppose the Mexicans will set down this 
calamity as a special visitation from Heaven, 
in consequence of the Americans being in the 
country, as it is the first incident of the kind that 
has ever occurred, as I am informed, (with a very 
small exception,) in the history of the Territory. 
For this, there are two reasons. The first is, that 
such a thing as a wooden floor in a house 
never known here till Americans came, and, indeed, 
it is the fewest number, even, of the Americans, 
that now have them. Besides this, the Mexicans, 
before the arrival of the Americans, (and they 
have improved but little since,) had but little 
wooden furniture of any kind ; bedsteads, cup¬ 
boards, chairs, &c., being articles of luxury almost 
unknown. So you can see that there was but the 
faintest possibility of a house taking fire, for want 
of something to kindle upon. And, in the second 
place, they usually keep so little fire, even in their 
fire-places, that it would soaroely set a house on 
fire, under the most favorable circumstances. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, it appeared to 
me, at first, almost incredible that this should 
have been the first fire —the first conflagration in 
the Territory of New Mexioo, the history of 
which is traceable backwards for hundreds of 
years. This fire has taught us a lesson, and that 
is, not to put up any more wood houses here. 
Owing to the long-continued droughts, a frame 
house becomes like a vast box of tinder, and goes 
off like a luoifer match. 

The Governor has issued his proclamation re¬ 
quiring an enumeration of the inhabitants, 
(Indians excepted, concerning which, I have a 
word to say hereafter,) to be taken and returned 
to him by the 15th of April, in order that an ap¬ 
portionment of representation may be made for the 
Territorial Legislature. Another proclamation 
I enclose with this letter. 

The court, which I believe was about commenc¬ 
ing its sittings when I wrote you last, did not dis¬ 
pose of much business. One man was tried upon 
charge of murder, and acquitted, it being clearly 
a case of self-defence. Several others were in 
jail upon similar charges, two of whom, at least., 
would probably have been found guilty, unless 
the jury had been corrupted. But none of the 
tried. The prisoners were again re¬ 
committed to prison, and a few nighs after, by dig¬ 
ging a hole through the back part of their adobe 
lock-up, while the armed sentinel was guarding 
the other side, the whole bevy of prisoners left for 
parts unknown. Mullen, one of the murderers, 
has doubtless gone to the States, as his brother 
left here only two or three days previous to his 
decampment. I presume the thing was all ar¬ 
ranged before he left. Anderson, another mur¬ 


derer, is now among the Apache Indians, where 
one of our citizens saw him a few days ago. He 
says he hits now the power to do the Americans a 
great deal of mischief, but he has no desire to do 
so. It is not his wish to become a leader of the 
Indians, and he will return and obligate himself 
to become a good and law-abiding citizen, if he can 
have the assurance of being pardoned in the event 
of his conviction. I think it would be as well to 
try him, as it would doubtless cost much bloodshed 
to re-capture him. 

March 29. 1851. 

By the polite invitation of Governor Calhoun, 
in company with many others, I this evening at¬ 
tended a conference held at the Palace, between 
the Governor and six Apache Chiefs, representing 
the Jicanillaand Mesquelerro bands of that tribe. 
They came in, as they said, to see what their 
father would have them do. The conference last¬ 
ed from 4 o’clock, P. M., till about sun-set. As 
the large room of the Palace filled up with citi¬ 
zens and officers of the army, the Indians appeared 
to manifest some sensations of uneasiness, where¬ 
upon the Governor assured them that they need 
got have the least apprehension of danger, and 
that he wished them to speak with the utmost 
freedom. 

The conference was somewhat tedious, asit had 
to be conducted through the medium of interpre¬ 
ters, and the Chiefs were very taciturn, evidently 
determined to communioate nothing more than 
what should be drawn from them by the most 
categorical process of interrogation. They were 
asked if they knew anything of the murder of 
White and his party, at the Point of Rooks, some¬ 
thing more than a year ago. They knew nothing 
about it. They were asked if they knew any¬ 
thing of the murder of Flournoy and his asso¬ 
ciates, at the Wagon Mound, last spring. They 
replied that they were murdered by a band of 
Eutaws accompanied by a few Apaches, but could 
point out only one Apache as certainly engaged in 
the affair. They were asked if they knew what 
Indians they were that stampeded Dr. Conelly’s 
mules on the plains, some time during the last 
year. Knew nothing about it. Did they know 
anything of depredations committed about Socoro 
and El Paso ? They had heard of such places 
with the hearing of the ear, but were not suffi¬ 
ciently traveled to have seen them. They were 
then asked if there were any Americans or 
Mexicans now residing among them. Their 
evasive replies to this question would have done 
justice to the most inexplicable live Yankee that 
ever “ whittled through the world ” by making 
horn-flints or wooden nutmegs. B ut little was 
got out of them, even under the most vigorous 
pumping operation, (for when the Governor him¬ 
self became wearied, some other individual took 
the pump-handle, and so kept up the draining op¬ 
eration till near nightfall,) and what little infor¬ 
mation was thus elicited, it struck me, from the 
evasiveness of the answers, was very unreliable. 

Many of these Indians have heads that indicate 
a massive intellect, but, as a matter of course, its 
chief developments are cautiousness and secre- 
tiyeness, and in these they are inimitable. These 
wild birds of the forests, with their uncouth cos¬ 
tume, their clumsy pendant ornaments, the insep¬ 
arable amulet hangingabout their neck, and their 
vermilioned faces, fantastically streaked with 
black, and their long, black mane parted from the 
crown and hanging down upon the shoulders, 
present a truly picturesque as well as ludicrous 
appearanoe. 

To-morrow they enter into a treaty in behalf 
of the respective bands they represent. They 
say they are perfectly willing to quit their roving 
life, settle down in pueblos, and go to cultivating 
the soil, if the other bands will agree to it, but 
they must have a consultation before they can 
enter into any stipulated agreement of the kind. 
If I can succeed in getting a copy of the treaty be¬ 
fore the mail leaves, I will send it with this let¬ 
ter. Yours truly, W. G K. 


REMEMBER, 

The original and only genuine WIS TAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CIIERR Y was introduced in the year 1838, 
and has been well tested in all the complaints for which it is 
recommended. For ten years it has proved more efficacious 
as a remedy for Coughs and Co ds, Influenza, Bronohitis, 
Asthma, aud Consumption in its incipient stages, thau any 
other medicine. 

SETH W. FOWLE, Druggist, No. 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass., is the sole proprietor of the original receipt 
for the manufacture of the genuine medicine, and supplies 
both at wholesale and retail, and of whom agencies can be 
obtained. 

Dr. William A. Shaw says: 

“1 wish heartily sueeess to your medicine. I consider 
every ease of arrest of the fatal symptoms of pulmonary dis- 

less are these oases generally, that physicians are always 
justified in using any remedy which has signally benefited 


. One thing is 






medicine 


itter he says: 

sam of Wild Cherry is the only patent 

ation, 1 shall not be suspected by the candid of giving rash 
or precipitate testimony as to what I have seen and heird of 
its effects.” 

If genuine, signed /. BUTTS. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the oountry. 

For sale also by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C. 
CANBY $■ CO., Baltimore. 

FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 

A. B. 4- D. SANDS, New York. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT—1SS1. 

From New York and Intermediate Places. 

T HE Camden and Amboy Railroad and Philadelphia am 
Trenton Railroad lines leave Walnut Street Wharl 
Philadelphia, for New York, as follows : 

1 st class. 2:1 cltis: 

At 6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City, 

(Sundays excepted,) fare - - - $3 $2 50 

At 9 A. M , via Tacony and Jersey City, 


) A. M., vi 


and South Ai 


2 00 


;daily.) fare - 


Tacony and Jersey City, ^ ^ ^ 

id Transportation Line from Philadelphia 

days™fare $“50.™ ° Wn “ ‘ 00 “ ° y ’ eX ° ep 

Merchandise transported at low rate- ‘ J *--•“ ” '' r ~ 

M. H. GATZMER, Age_ 

• May 8-3ra JAS. HINKLE, Agent P. & T. R. R. Co. 


1 . Co. 


March 31, 1851. 

P. S. Intelligence arrived on yesterday, from 
Albuquerque, that Chacon, the head chief of the 
Jioanilla band 6f Apaches, together with several 
others of the band, had been captured, and were 
held in oustody at that place, subject to order. 
With the party thus captured was Anderson, the 
murderer, of whom I have spoken above. So you 
see the “ gallows-bird ” had scarcely adventured 
his pinions in one bold, free mountain flight, ere 
he found them clipped, and himself beating the 
bars of his adobe cage. 

The Governor has sent a demand for the cap¬ 
tives, and they are expected here this evening. 
This new announcement put an end to the treaty¬ 
making which was to have taken plaoe yesterday, 
as the Governor did not feel like entering into a 
treaty with a subordinate, while he had the headm 
possession. There will be, of course, no treaty 
made now till Chacon arrives; and as the mail 
leaves in the morning, I shall not be able to fur¬ 
nish you a copy with this letter, as I had thought. 

I attended, as an outsider, a meeting called for 
nominating a candidate for the Delegate’s seat in 
Congress. Several speeches were made, both it 
English and Spanish. I presume the meeting wai. 
gotten up mainly by the friends of Captain A. W. 
Reynolds. It appeared to me very much like a 
play, in which each one acted the part previously 
assigned to him; or like the manuscript sermon 
of a certain young divine of whom 1 once heard, 
which was marked with notations something as 
follows: “Here I become didactic ; here I get ar¬ 
gumentative ; here 1 beoome pathetic; here I am 
imaginative; here I get excited,” &c. Captain 
Reynolds was called upon for a speech, and, as it 
was of commendable brevity, I will give the whole 
of it from m y phonographic notes : 

“ Fellow-Citizens : Delicacy would forbid my 
making a speech under the present circumstances. 
I am in the hands of the people! ‘The voioe of 
the people is the voice of God! ’ That is my reli- 

I thought this was rather au honest confession. 
Plainly translated, it was saying: “Gentlemen: 
I am an exceedingly plastic creature—not only 
dough-faoed, but dough throughout, so that I car 
be easily kneaded into any form you may wish.’ 
It reminded me very much of a drunken fellow 
who missed his way, and fell into an iron forge, 
where the sons of Vulcan were Bmelting, hammer¬ 
ing, and thundering away, amid the roar of the 
bellows, the glare of the furnace fires, and the 
corruseations of the brilliant sparks from the 
heated metals. He gazed in stupefied astonish¬ 
ment, thinking that he had broken through the 
earth’s crust, and had fallen into a certain place 
he “had read about.” One of the sooty Vulcans 
coming- up, asked him who he was, where he was 
from, and what he followed. “ Oh! ” said the 
terrified bacchanal, “in the world whioh I left, T 

was Lord-, but here I am just whatever your 

Lordships would have me be.” Of course the 
Captain was nominated. 

Major Weigbtman was nominated by some of 
his friends here, on last Thursday night. I knew 
nothing of the meeting till this evening, and 
therefore,am not prepared to speak of it from per¬ 
sonal observation. From the reported numbers in 
attendance, however, I am disposed to think there 
was not much “ noise and confusion” on the occa¬ 
sion. As I belong to no political party myself, I 
feel very much as the good woman who ran up 
the ladder and peeped down the hatchway to see 
her husband and the bear fight. “Dear me!” 
said she, “ it is the first fight I ever saw where I 
didn’t care whioh whipped ! ” 

Judge Houghton resigns his seat to-morrow, so 
that we will be without a judge till one is ap¬ 
pointed and sent from the States. 

Respectfully, W. G.K. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 

New York, May 5, 1851. 

The flour market steady, but not active. Sales 
at $4.12 a $418 for common to straight State 
brands: Southern, $4.62 a $4 75, as to brand ; 
Genesee, $4.68 a $4 87. Corn meal, $3 a $3.12 
Rye flour, $3.50. 

Philadelphia, May 5, 1851. 

Flour dull, at $4.25 a $4 3114 for good common 
brands. Corn meal, $3 for prime. Rye flour, at 
$3 50. 

Grain quiet. Red wheat, 95 a 101 cts.; white, 
$1.02 a $1.06. Corn, 64 a 65 ots. for yellow. Oats 
' 1 cts. Rye, 70 ets. 

Baltimore, May 5, 1851. 

Hogs. —$6.50 a $6.75, ' , 

Flour.— $4.37%. 

Grain .—Good to prime red wheat, 93 a 98 ots. 
Pennsylvania white wheat, $1.02 a $l.02}£. 

Corn, dull. White, 61 ots,, yellow, 60 cts. Oats, 
38 a 42 oents. 
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■pvBALERS IN CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 4o., Smlthfleld 
XJ street, between Second and Tbird, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Thisia the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the 
w —+ where may always be found the principal Magazines, 
;w and old Novels, Annuals, Gift Books, 4c. 
lonery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Psal 
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NEW LINE OF REGULAR PACKETS. 

w York, Alexandria, Washington, and Georgetown 
Packets. 

S GHR. PAMPERO, Geo. Penfield, master, 

VOLANT. Morrice Osborn, “ 

TOWNSEND JONES, S. W. Dayton, “ 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
QONTENTS OF No. 365.—Price, twelveand a half 
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PROSPECTUS OF 

THE NATIONAL MONUMENT, 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 

To be published in Washington , under the sanction of 
the Washington National Monument Society. 

James C. Pickett, Editor and Publisher. 

T HE Monument is intended to be a literary, agricultural, 
and miscellaneous paper. It will contain select portions 
of the literature of the day—the best that can be found in 

articles, embracing mechanics; foreign and domestic news; 
a synopsis of the proceedings of Congress-, and everything 

exception of party politics, which will be at all times most 
The Monument vn\\ be publ 
now rising on the bank of the P 

name of Washington would rejoice to see completed. After 
deducting out of the subscription the expense of the jour¬ 
nal proposed to be published, the remaining funds will be 
faithfully applied, and without reserve, to the purpose in 
dicated. The aid, therefore of all who are willing to con¬ 
tribute to so patriotic an object, and one so entirely na¬ 
tional, is earnestly requested. By subscribing to the 
Monument, a valuable journal at a low price may be ODtain- 

wards completing that majestic memorial of the nation’s 

The Board of Managers recommend Mr. Pickett, former¬ 
ly Fourth Auditor of the Treasury and Charge d’Affaires 
to Peru, who proposes to edit and publish the Monument 
journal, as one well qualified to perform the duties of editor, 
and to conduct the paper faithfully and satisfactorily to the 
subscribers. They assure their fellow- oitizens that this 
eu-erprise is not a speculation got np for individual emolu¬ 
ment. Mr. Pickett will make the experiment with his own 

moderate compensation for his services Not one dollar^ 

Monnmeut will be, in any event, applied to the support of 
the paper, nor the Society in any manner held pecuniarily 
responsible 


is journal, thus 
at of the object for 


Officers. 

Millard Fillmore, ex-officio President. 

Archibald Henderson, First Vice President. 
Walter Lenox, (Mayor of Washindten,) Second Vi 

Thomas Carbery, Third Vice President. 

J. B. H. Smith Treasurer. 

George Watterston, Secretary. 

Board of Managers. 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 

No. 3 Cornhill } Boston , 

I S the special Boston and New England office for the fol¬ 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing¬ 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $12.75 a year, free of post¬ 
age; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 

postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent— weekly. Edited by Rev. Leonard Ba¬ 
con, 1). D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever arid Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2. 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. V.. Bailey, Washington. Price, 
delivered free of postage, 62 1-2 cents a year; by mail, 50 


Also, the Boston P 

The New Englander, a qt. „ 

he first order of talent, and taking a. 

imed to be interesting to intelligent ChrL _ ,_ 

■ such men, in every profession ami position, it addresses 
self. Edited by a Committee, including some of the beat 
indsof New Haver — 1 *- 


Each volume begins in February. 

_ _ r ___— — _ Periodicals, 

and orders for all useful books, solicited by 
™ ~ ™T. LIGHT, 3 Cernhill. 


Price, $3 a: 
OS^Sub r 
id orders 
May 1. 


THOMAS M 
\ TTORNEY and Couns. 
jOL sylvania. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT. 
»pHE above Establishment, having been put in^fine order, 
which has attended it thus far enables the subscriber to say 
tiou of the Water Cure Treatment, that they can pursue it 

disease. The location, although in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, is still very 

The charge for board, medical adrto’e, and all ordinary at- 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly. 

May 1—3m T. T. SKFLYE, M. D., Proprietor. 


Z. C. ROBBINS, SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 

Washington , D. C., 

pREPAR ES the necessary drawings and papers for appli- 

PatenToffice. ^e^anhe consulSedto relation toThe^al^ 
ity of patents, and the patentability^of inventions. All busi- 

the honor of referrin^o^fehe following testimonial from the 

Washington, November 28,1848. 
To all whom it may concern: 

of Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, 
Esq., has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this 
city, and has been in the daily prosecution of business in the 
line of his profession at the Patent Office. 

1 am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and 
believe him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom 
persons at a distance may safely intrust their business. I 
am pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is f&ith- 
of his clients, and has been, thus far, 

EDMUND* BURKE. 


April 3—4teow 


BENNETT’S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 

One door east of Z. D. Gilman’s Drug Store. " 

EXHIBITION FREE. 

T O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
^ the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 

rating department; and ’l have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Uory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

orjENNY C LINlLtaken'fromme'-’‘oneof 1 AMIN 0 BEY, 
nn "“ ws " k l' -- --- '-Daguerreotype ta" 


Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best German 
_ameran, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 

—is’tant and successful practice for the last twelve years, 
feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreotypes to 

is of impression, life like expression, grace and ease of 
lition, cannot be surpassed. 

iy a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
liment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
. one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

&T- Miniatnres neatly set in lockets, breast; ins, finger 
ings, and settings furnished, if desired. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

IN QUART BOTTLES. 

•Vw 'purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, Mer¬ 
curial Diseases, Rheumatism Cutaneous Eruptions, 
stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bronchi¬ 
tis, Salt Rheum, Consumption, Fever Sores , Female 
Complaints, Erysipelas, Loss of Appetite, Pimples. 
Biles, Central Debility, %c. 

fpnis preparation has now borne th| test ofov|f fourteen 


is preparation. While sarsaparilla 




jf medicine has 


tn effect again.' 

FROM KENTUCKY. 

INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM CURED. 

- Bardstown, Kentucky, July 10,1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: 

eficial effects of your Sarsaparilla. iViy wife was afflict* 


headache, and last spring w; 
iramatory rheumatism. The 
lain afforded only momentary 


t relief, and less th 


ealth. I send this statement as an act of justice, believing 
. to be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the 
uman family to use Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe 

With P feeling8 of lasting gratitude, I remain vour friend, 
SAMUEL F. HAKGER. 
Read the following, from New Orleans: 

New Orleans, November 12,1849. 
Messrs. Sands— Gentlemen: 

I take the liberty of sending you a letter which may be of 

ceived great benefit from your Sarsapa'il a, having been 
cured of a malady after suffering six j ears. I hereby cheer¬ 
fully certify to the good effect of your medicine, and I hope 
-rill reward you for all the good you have done. A 
ic cough had tormented me day and night, and repeat- 


Winfield Scott. 


A Bradley. 


ir Force 
M.’f. Mau 


T. Hartley Crawford. 

ir. xv. r enuau. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe. 

Walter Joues. Elisha Whittlesey. 

Thomas Blagden. 

Terms. 

The Monument will be printed on a double royal sheet, 
the paper and type being of the beat quality,) and in quar- 
o form, containing sixteen large pageB, that it may be more 
asily preserved. The price will be two dollars per an- 
uni, payable on the receipt of the second number. The na- 
ure of the enterprise not admitting of any credit, none can 

Societies and clubs will be furnished with the Monument 
jUowiugterms: 3 copies for $5; 5 copies for $8; 10 


copies for $15, 


jposed to patronize the Monur.__ 

---*„ *i.„ General Agent wifh- 

— T iy j n May, 


lished in the paper. 


day of A ngust, and weekly th 

As all i 
itself, t! 


,1 lowed for the Pr 
nts to make 
;o the Me 


May 8. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 

To Clergymen , Postmasters , Teachers of Sabbath 
Schools , Book Agents , Students , and Heads of 
Families. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

S EARS’ AMERICAN PICTORIAL BOOK ESTAB- 
LISHMENT— Removed to 181 William street, (near 
) Spruce,) New York. 

BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

The subscriber publishes a large number of mos t valuable 
Books, very popular, and of such amoral and religious in¬ 
fluence, that while good men may safely engage in their 
circulation, they will confer a public benefit, and receive a 

To young men of enterprise and tact, this business offers 
a opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be met 
ith. There is not a town in the Union where a right hon- 
3t and well disposed person can fail selling from 50 to 200 

They are too numerous to be described in this advertise- 
lent. Persons wishing to engage in the sale of them will 
jeeive promptly by mail a circular containing full descrip- 


se the LOW PRICES at 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY. 

(the USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED W 
■HE managers of the Parkeville Institute (nea 


,-llful Orthopaedic Surgeon, (Dr. t. 

F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele- 
' ' ' Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 

the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty. 

letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars, 
||gf| i ’ 3 of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 

Philadelphia, to whom all applications 


directed 
•louth Fourth st: 
>r admission ar 

March 20—tf 


try your in- 
lad no eonfl- 

I had 


enjoyed for six years. I cannot but bless the author of this 

With great respect, I am, gentlemen, your most obedien 
servant, FERMIN GROUPAZ. 


physicians, / and tr 
benefit, until we he 


Yours with respect, 


leflt. My daughter’s 
y; from being rough, 
soft. My wife’s snf- 


English N eighborhood. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. 6r 
D. SANDS. Druggists and Chemists. 100 Fulton street, 
corner, of William, New York. Sold also by Druggists gen¬ 
erally throughout the United States and Canadas. 

Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 

For sale by R. S. PATTERSON aud CHS. STOTT 
% CO., Washington; by ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 
Philadelphia; by COLBY 4* CO., Baltimore; and by 
SETH W. FOWLE. Boston. April 3—<u*3m 


JOHN W. NORTH, 


NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

Branch of W. T. Jennings & Co., New York 
Pennsylvania avenue, near Sixth street, Washington. 

T HE subscriber still continues to cond 
the above establishment, where he h 
assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and V< 
be made up at the same prices and in the i 


id, a large stock of O.verco 
its , Pants and Vests, and e 1 
Neman’s wardrobe, that in 
’ be fitted with a fasbionabl 
Jan. 2. WAI 


gs, which will 
istyle aa New 

Sack, Frock, 
■ article neces- 
sry emergency 
it. without de- 


GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

piOPARTNERSHlP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
L nounce to the public that they havcentered into copart- 

SELDEN, 7 WITHERS, & CO. 

II business intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 

WILLIAMSELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 
JOHN WITHERS, of Alexandria, Virginia. 

R. W. LA THAM, of the City of Washington. 

L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Jan. 9._* _ 


WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT. 

T HE steamboat THOMAS COLLYER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the boat iu 

res Alexandria at 8, half past 9, and half past 11 A. M 
2 and 4 P. M. 

0 P. M., and at half past 12, a quarter past 3, and a 
:r past 4 P. M. 

Thomas Collyer will be on the Mount Vernon route 
'eek. JOB CORSON, 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD. 

Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 

F ROM Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 
A. M. daily, except Sunday. 

From Baltimore at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 A. M. 
daily, except Sunday. T. H. PARSONS, 
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DUTIES MEN OWE TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

[cOJSOLUDBD.j 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

But still farther. The permission to pnrohase 
the servioes of the heathen for a longer period 
than six years cannot be justified upon any New 
Testament principle. Not so during the Jewish 
Theooraoy. During that period the dispensation 
was peculiar, and of necessity limited to that na¬ 
tion—for the heathen nations were not regarded 
in the administration of the covenant of grace. 
And as it could not reaoh them in their own 
countries, provisions were made for their oopar- 
tioipation with the Jewish nation by being incor¬ 
porated with them. To bring them among them 
as redeemed oaptives was to introduce them to the 
knowledge of the true God and of true religion, 
and to free them from the galling yoke of per¬ 
petual bondage. This will appear more plain 
when we take into consideration that, like Abra¬ 
ham, they were commanded to oiroumcise all 
males “ born in their house or bought with their 
money.” Circumcision made its subject a Jew. 
Of course the command did not extend to. heathen 
adults, who would refuse to be oiroumcised. If, 
therefore, a native Israelite could not be retained 
longer thin six years in servitude, neither could 
the proselyte of the covenant. For whom was 
the year of general jubilee intended? For the 
proselyte of the gate, or for the adult heathen re¬ 
fusing to be circumcised, and for the Hebrew who 
refused to avail himself of the common year of 
release. Did the “Supreme Lawgiver” sanction 
slavery in that divine economy given to the He¬ 
brews? Was it pro-slavery ? Never was a Gov¬ 
ernment more opposed to slavery. If a man was 
mean enough to have his ear bored iu token of 
his preference to servitude,'the law was too poor 
to let such a blot remain longer upon their Na¬ 
tional Government than the year of general ro- 

So anti-slavery was that “divine economy,” 
that every stranger flying from oppression and 
slavery, let what bo his country or complexion, 
he found a home from oppression and wrong in 
the Jewish Theocracy. “ Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master the servant which is esoaped from 
his master unto thee ; he shall dwell with thee, 
even among you, in that place whioh he shall 
choose, in one of thy gates which liketh him best 
thou shalt not oppress him.” 

" Slaves could not dwell In Jewry— 

If onoe their lungs reoeived their air, that moment th< 
were free. 

They touohed their country, and their shakles fell.” 

Dr. Lord will have to look elsewhere for the 
sanction of the “Supreme Lawgiver” for slavery 
than in the “ divine economy of the Hebrews ”— 
and he “ should remember that as universal prin¬ 
ciples admit of no ohange,” that his assertion “ is 
an impeachment of the benevolence of God, and 
the denial of the Supreme authority of the Gos¬ 
pel as a system of ethics.” 

3. But Dr. Lord claims the New Testament 
being upon the side of slavery. After telling .. 
that Blavery existed in its most objectionable fea¬ 
tures throughout the Roman empire, “ that the 
laws gave the master the power of life and death 
over the servant,” he asks—“Did the Savic 
and his apostles on this account reject their i 
thority, or incite their disciples to disobedience 
and resistance ?” Their conduct was the exact 
reverse of this: “ Paul sent Onesimus baok to his 
master, on the very principles whioh he enjoined 
on the Romans—subjection to existing oivil au¬ 
thority.”—Page 15. This is sufficient to show that 
the Doctor claims law and Gospel on the side of 
Blavery, not only as it exists in this country, but 
as it existed in a more odious and repulsive form 
under the Roman Government. But here, al¬ 
though, he claims the “ divine sanction of the 
Supreme Lawgiver ” in “ both Testaments,” yet 
he seems a little oonfused and bothered while 
pressing the apostle to the Gentiles into his ser¬ 
vice as a slave-hunter and slave-catcher for Phile¬ 
mon, that alleged and often-sainted slaveholder. 
Upon the same page he tells us that “theinspired 
teachers of Christianity instructed both masters 
and slaves in regard to the duties which grow 
out of the institution of slavery, without either 
approving or condemning the relation itself.” 
Now, if “ both Testaments ” and “the Supreme 
Lawgiver ” sanction slavery “ per se,” Paul must 
have be#n a poor and oraven ambassador of Christ, 
who, notwithstanding the divine sanction, refused 
his “approval” of the “peouliar institution.” 
However, his more courageous successor, the pas¬ 
tor of the Central Presbyterian Congregation of 
Buffalo, New York, will put the apostle’s conduct 
through “ revision and emendation,” and make 
up in boldness what was lost through the weak¬ 
ness of our more timid apostle. And whereas 
the apostle did not dwell sufficiently upon the 
alarming oonsequenoes whioh might be the 
natural effects, Bhould the Roman masters liberate 
their slaves, his successor at Buffalo will sound 
the alarm, marshal his troops, and paint the hor¬ 
rors of revolution, and soare Abolitionism out of 
half its life among the Buffalonians. But, leaving 
the Dootor to sleep upon his arms, we return to 
the question: Did our Lord and his apostles de¬ 
nounce slavery ? Our reply is short. They did. 

And first. The New Testament reveals to us 
the mystery whioh in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed 
unto his apostles and prophets by thd Spirit, that 
the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body and partakers of his promise in Christ 
by the Gospel.— Eph. iii, 5, 6. The middle wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles is now 
taken away. The heathen are given to Christ, and 
all the nations of the earth stand in the same.re¬ 
lation to each other as did the Jews. “Nothing 
is now oommon or unolean.” The only reasons 
whioh could reconcile the distinction between the 
Israelites and the surrounding nations are done 
away, and all men, without respect to national 
distinctions, stand upon the same footing before 
God, as did the Jews; so that the injunction not 
to make bondmen of our brethren extends to all 
men alike. This is the glorious platform upon 
whioh the New Testament worshipper stands. 
But the New Testament denounces slavery, and 
condemns it in a manner in whioh mistake is im¬ 
possible—so that “ the record and proof of it is 
in the hands of every man who has in his pos¬ 
session a copy of the Bible.” Had our Lord and 
his apostles denounced slavery by name as it ex¬ 
isted under the Roman Government: The slave 
laws of Rome were sometimes more severe than 
at other times, and the question would arise, of 
which did they speak? But we have already 
shown that eaoh part of the system is taken up, 


character of a slave, “ but above a slave, a brother 
beloved, especially to me: but much more 
thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord.’ 
therefore the ciroumstances be such as doulocrat- 
io expositors affirm, Paul, like his great progeni¬ 
tor, Abraham, inherited eternal dislike and never- 
ceasing opposition to slavery. And besides, the 
Gospel has had its legitimate effects. How pleas¬ 
ing must have been the meeting between Onesi- 
mus and Philemon! He is in the mean time 
brought under the benign influence of the Gos¬ 
pel. He returns to see the heathen slaveholder 
changed into the meek follower of Christ, who 
receives his once oppressed victim, “ not now as a 
slave, but a brother beloved in the flesh and in 
the Lord.” 

The Doctor will have to look elsewhere for his 
proof of the recapture of fugitive slaves. He will 
have to look beyond “ both Testaments”—beyond 
the pale of our holy religion ; and by turning to 
the writings of that apostle whose memory he has 
blasphemed, he will be enabled to find the slave- 
catoher placed among the lawless and disobedient, 
among the ungodly and sinners, among murder¬ 
ers of fathers and mothers, among men-slayers. 
The law was made “ for whoremongers, for them 
that defile themselves with mankind, for men- 
stealers, (andrapsodistais, literally slave-dealers,) 
for liars, for perjured persons, and if there beany 
other thing that is contraryto sound doctrine.”— 
1 Tim. i, 10. It is therefore plain that Paul had 
as good a claim to the honor of an Abolitionist as 
his great progenitor, “the father of the faith¬ 
ful.” 

I need not spend time in showing that a law 
demanding an aotive disobedience to the expressed 
legislation of Heaven in “ both Testaments” in¬ 
volves disobedience to God. 

I have now in some sort finished what I pro¬ 
posed to have shown, that every preoept of the 
Gospel is opposed to slavery. Freedom is the 
cause of God—it must and will prevail. It is the 
cause of the Redeemer, who amidst all the glories 
of his reign in heaven shines forth most conspic¬ 
uous under the title of the liberator of his peo¬ 
ple—“Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to 
God, glory be unto thee forever and ever ”—and 
who has promised that in the fullness of time 
universal freedom shall be the universal birth¬ 
right of universal man. May God speed the day 
when this “set time to favor Zion” shall have 
arrived. As for myself, both as a minister of 
Christ and as a man, I have consecrated and iden¬ 
tified myself with human freedom—I have nailed 
the colors to the mast—I have been launohed upon 
the ocean of life in the ship of liberty—and should 
this noble ship sink in the hurricane or tempest, 
the billow that covers her shall engulph me al&o. 
With her I sink, or with her I swim—death with 
her is preferable to life without her. 

I remain, dear sir, most respectfully, yours, 
Robert P. Oliver, 

Ass. Ref. Presbyterian Minister, Middlesex 
P. 0. Mercer county , Penn. 

Beulah , Feb. 21,1851. 


discussed, and condemned, in such a manner „„ 
render mistake impossible to the unbiased mind— 
the very duties of the Gospel having been shown 
to be antagonistic to slavery in eaoh and in all 
its parts. But notwithstanding that the plain 
precepts of the New Testament being right in 
the face of slavery, and slavery being in each of 
its elementary principles opposed to the duties 
and obligations of the Christian religion, it is 
urged with a confidence more characterized for 
presumption than truth, that slave-owners were 
permitted to arrogate to themselves the powers of 
life and death, as well as a ohattel right of prop¬ 
erty in their slaves, and retain good standing in 
the ohurch of God; and that the apostle speaks 
of these relative duties of master and slave with¬ 
out either “ approving or condemning the institu¬ 
tion itself,” and finally cites the case of Onesimus, 
a supposed runaway slave of Philemon, whom 
Paul in obedience to “ the powers that be” re¬ 
captured and sent baok to his master and to ' 
very. 

I think that if the facts be as our Dootor av¬ 
iates them, it looks very like a practical approval 
by the apostle. If I believed them just as Doctor 
Lord speaks of them, I would not hesitate to olaim 
Paul aB the chief marshal of Rome, for the “ re¬ 
capture of the fugitive from labor j” and if I be¬ 
lieved him so, I would strive to have his success¬ 
or at Buffalo appointed during his natural life to 
fill the chair of marshal left vacant in the apos¬ 
tolic college through the martyrdom of “ Paul the 
Aged.” I suppose that Doctor L. goes on the 
same presumption as all other pro-slavery wri¬ 
ters, viz : that the terms doulos and despotes do al¬ 
ways mean master and slave in the slaveholding 
sense of that term. I need only add that those 
terms, like the Hebrew terms ebed and amah, are 
always rendered according to their position in 
the places where they ooour, and that they occur 
in no connection throughout the New Testament 
whioh does not admit of easy exposition to the 
oontrary of the opinion of the wilful and perti¬ 
nacious slaveholder’s good standing in the church. 
Without stopping to investigate this position in 
every instance cited by pro-slavery and doulo- 
cratio expositors, let us take for example the ex¬ 
treme oase referred to by Dr. Lord. These ques¬ 
tions are neoessarily involved in the assertions of 
the Dootor. Was Philemon a slaveholder when 
Paul wrote him the epistle referred to? Was 
Onesimus returned against his wild? And was 
Onesimus returned in the character of a slave? 
Allowing Onesimus to have been Philemon’s 
slave, whioh by the way will admit of doubt 
when was he his slave ? The apostle replies, 
“in time past.” Now, this leaves the impression 
that the escape of Onesimus was before the con¬ 
version of Philemon, as well as before his own. 
“ Time past ” may have been a long “ time past.” 
This presumption amounts to a moral certainty, 
when we reflect that it is in the Bame phrase Paul 
spoke of his own state prior to his conversion— 
“For ye have heard of my conversation in time 
past in the Jews’ religion, kont that beyond meas¬ 
ure I persecuted the church of God, and wasted 
it.”—-Gal. i, 13. The least that can be admitted 
in this place is, that Philemon’s oonversioi 

probability, took plaoe between the esi- 

imus and his return. Onesimus v 
pack against his will, n 


For the National Era. 

APPOINTMENT OF PUSTMASTERS. 

In the Prospectus for the Era, you state that 
one of your objects will be to sdvooate the elec¬ 
tion of postmasters by the people. I do not see 
all your issues, nor have I seen any distinct ad¬ 
vocacy of this prinoiple, save in your annual 
prospeotuH, for two or three years past. But as 
yours is the only paper I know that even proposes 
to advocate this reform, and as Congress is off 
your hands for a season, it may be you will give 
it a little space now. 

There are in the United States more than seven¬ 
teen thousand postmasters. They are all appoint¬ 
ed at Washington, moBt of them by the Postmas¬ 
ter General, a few by the President, and all with¬ 
out consulting the people interested. Suppose, 
what is perhaps never the oase, that the appoint¬ 
ing power honestly aimed to place in each office 
the person best fitted for its duties, how often 
would he be deceived ? Of course he oannot pre¬ 
tend to know the qualifications of the applicants. 
The whole matter must be determined by the rec- 

lmendation of others, and those others often 

nearly strangers to the appointor as the appli¬ 
cants themselves. I am told there is an average 
of five applicants for each office. How can he 
intelligently judge who of the eighty-five thousand 
should be selected, and who rejected ? He c m- 
not do it. It is a natural impossibility. Let him 
be as just as Aristides, and he must of necessity 
generally fail. The applicants least fitted will be 
oftenest appointed. 

Add to this necessary difficulty, tha* this ap¬ 
pointing power is always and avowedly used for 
party purposes—to reward friends, to punish en¬ 
emies, and to promote political schemes ; that the 
questions asked are not, is he competent ? is he 
honest? is he the choice of the citizens? but is he 
a good party drudge ? has he worked well ? will he 
work well in the party ? And, then, what i ' 
prospect of good appointments ? Judge ye. 

1 am not now asking for or stating the facts, 
but what it is likely they will be under existing 
arrangements. 

The people in eaoh town are competent to 
(through instructed and pledged eleotors) for Pres¬ 
idents and Vice Presidents, and directly for Rep¬ 
resentatives to Congress, for Governors, for State 
Legislators, and other State offioers, for oounty 
and town officers. Who would consent that one 
of all these should be appointed at Washington, 
as postmasters now are ? But when it comes to 
a . postmaster, a citizen whom we all per¬ 
sonally know, with whom we must all daily deal, 
to whom we must intrust our correspond¬ 
ence, and often large sums of money, then 
forsooth we are not competent to elect, but the 
choioe must be made for us at Washington, by 
those who know all about our wants, and all about 
the fitness of the candidates! This would be 
supremely ridiculous, were it not supremely 
wicked. 

Yet again, when a man is elected by the peo¬ 
ple, and is aware that his reSlection depends upon 


from iron to lead, but itself forms a combination 
with that acid in two proportions, forming the 
chromate and bichromate of potash, both largely 
used in the arts, especially in calico printing. 
Several other combinations of chrome, effected 
by chemical agency, are well known, both ii 
useful and fine arts. 

In all the magnesian rocks, magnesia is found 
in chemical combinations, but diffused too mi¬ 
nutely for being obtained for the various uses 
which it is applied, either in the art of healing 
the purposes of business. It is also found __ 
veinB, or immediate connection with magnesian 
formations, in masses nearly pure, and sufficient¬ 
ly large to be ohanged, by chemical agency, into 
various combinations well known both to physi¬ 
cians and artists. Common magnesia of the shops 
is the oarbonate of magnesia. It is also used as 
a chemical agent for effecting changes in other 
combinations. 

In a large deposit of serpentine at Hoboken, 
opposite to New York, on the Hudson river, is 
found the hydrate of magnesia, a tabular crystal, 
and a rare mineral, as yet known in very few placgs 
in the world. Marmalite, nemalite, and gurro- 
phite, are other magnesian minerals more or less 
crystallized. At Soldiers’ Delight and the vicini¬ 
ty, bordering on Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
magnesite is quarried in large masses. This is 
the best deposit yet discovered for the material 
changed by chemical agency into epsom salts and 
other compounds. 

Asbestos is a magnesian mineral. It sometimes 
has the appearance of wood, when it is called lig- 
niform asbestos. It also, in different forms, ex¬ 
hibits the appearance of cork, leather, flax, cot¬ 
ton, and silk. From it have been made both cloth 
and paper. A handkerchief made of this mate¬ 
rial, to be cleansed, needs only to be thrown into 
the fire, from which it can soon be taken perfect¬ 
ly clean, white, and unimpaired. Several tons ol 
the silky asbetos have been obtained from one 
dep.osjt in Maryland for fire-proof safes, to be 
used in stores, banks, and other business estab¬ 
lishments. 

Talc, frequently known as French chalk, is an¬ 
other magnesian mineral. It is the principal ele¬ 
ment in soapstone. Both the mineral and the rock 
of whioh it is the principal ingredient are out with 
an axe or saw, smoothed with a plane, turned in 
a lathe, and thus easily formed into any shape 
required for the various purposes to which it is 
applied. 

Chlorite has about the hardness and much the 
consistency of soapstone, and, like that, is easily 
wrought into any required form. In Little Brit¬ 
ain, Pennsylvania, are large masses of chlorite 
containing crystals of octahedral iron about the 
size of a pea, enclosed in eight equilateral trian¬ 
gles, all perfectly equal and alike. The rock and 
crystals furnish good cabinet specimens, and in 
any quantity. 

Experiment*.— In the United States are about 
one hundred thousand schools and six millions of 
families. Each school and family, if requested by 
teachers and parents, would form at once a vigorous 
and effective “ exploring agency ” for bringing to 
light and to use the mineral and other resources of 
science and of wealth within their reaoh. The 
fruits of such agencies, aided by drawings, me¬ 
chanism, and other works of art, oolleoted, com¬ 
pared, and exchanged at annual national soholars’ 
fairs at our national metropolis, would be “ in¬ 
dustrial exhibitions ” of a most effective charac¬ 
ter, eminently calculated to “ Increase and diffuse 
knowledge among men.” 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


the people, he will take reasonable pains to 
commodate his constituents, both in the hours he 
shall keep his office open and iu his official inter¬ 
course. But when he is appointed by a foreign 
power, and knows that he has no one to please 
but that foreign power, he will very naturally he 
indifferent to his daily oustomers. And when, 
as is often the oase, he is not only not their choioe, 
but appointed over their heads, he will be posi¬ 
tively unaccommodating and oppressive. Thus, 
when a postmaster was recently told that the peo¬ 
ple were very much dissatisfied at his closing his 
office so many of the business hours, “ Well, let 
them help themselves if they can,” was his spon¬ 
taneous and gruff reply. And that is perfectly 
natural. The officer so appointed comes to feel that 
he will do as he chooses. And he will not oom- 
monly choose to be particularly aooommodating. 
Every one knows that a man may do a thousand 
things whioh shall not endanger his office while 
that office depends upon a foreign power, but 
which are real and constant souroes of vexation 
to the people, and whioh he would not really avoid 
if that oflioe depended upon the people’s favor. 

Add to all this, that neither the postmaster nor 
the Government who appoints him will be re¬ 
sponsible for the safe delivery of letters, nor es¬ 
pecially of remittances—that they choose the 
agents, and oompel us to run all the risks—and it 
comes very near to downright oppression. It 
would be no more than fair that the Government 
should be responsible for the blunders or the 
vices of its appointees. If they would let the 
people choose the postmasters, they would be re¬ 
sponsible both for their competency and their 
honesty. But the people do object to taking all 
the risk, as now, when they have no voice in the 


When a postmaster is appointed, the Depart¬ 
ment makes him give bonds that he will faithfully 
pay over the revenue to the Government, but 
nothing more. He may Iobo or use our letters or 
remittances, and there is no restoration or remu¬ 
neration provided by the Government. All that 
we must risk. To be sure, if we can prove that 
a particular man has robbed the mail, the Gov¬ 
ernment will remove him. But they will not pay 
us the money baok. If we oan get it of him, well; 
if ■ not, we Jose it. And how seldom is it that, 
among the many, the right one oan be found. Of 
the los8 and delay of common letters, no notice is 
ever taken, even when the wrong-doer is pointed 
out. If the Government were responsible, as are 
their common carriers, these losses and delays 
would be remedied. 

Finally, the Government compels the people to 
use the agents thus provided and thus managed. 
They attach a penalty to the employment or use 
of other means. Expresses for carrying and dis¬ 
tributing the mails are prosecuted, and made to 
desist. They monopolize the whole business. 
Were it left free to private enterprise and com¬ 
petition, a loss or a failure would be as rare as 
now it is among forwarding and commission mer¬ 
chants. If one did ooour, it would be paid for, 
»nd no noise would occur. 

Some facts will illustrate these principles here¬ 
after. H. C. Taylor. 

Ohio, April, 1851. 


REORGANIZATION. 

From the Vermont Freeman. 

Those who read the National Era observe its 
oopying from other papers (two in Vermont) 
suggestions about the importance of a reorganiza¬ 
tion and union of those who are opposed to the 
domination and extension of the slave power. In 
these suggestions are also included some thoughts 
about what might be a platform, in whioh all 
could agree and act cheerfully and cordially, in 
giving battle to the slave power. I agree to the 
importance of rallying in some form in behalf of 
Freedom, and that speedily; for the enemies of 
our liberties are on the alert, disciplining their 
troops for the onset. And I have not taken my 
pen to raise obstructions to any platform suggest¬ 
ed as above, but to present before the {iublic ad¬ 
ditional thoughts, for consideration, in the con¬ 
templation of those who may act, in forming the 
best plan of reorganization, to unite our strength 
in the great battle of Armagidon, to be fought in 
1852. With regard to the name of the party, 
when reorganized, I would adopt one already 
suggested, only transposing two words, for the 
sake of sound. Say, The Union for Liberty ; 

The Liberty Union. 

I think the name should express direct antag¬ 
onism to the Union formed for our destruction. 
The new slave party we oppose assumes the name 
of Union only. But everything they do and say 
as a party, everything out of which a platform 
can be created, proclaims it a union for the sup¬ 
port of slavery and the slave power. 

With regard to a platform, I would adopt .. 
suggestion of another upon the same subject. I 
would say, “ let ns profit by the sagacity of our 
enemies.” This has been wonderfully diplayed 
in all oases where slavery was ooncerned, and 
that as well before as since they boasted of it. 
It is thoroughly incorporated into their political 
system, that their difference of opinion upon 
other subjects shall never divide them upon the 
subject of slavery. Going and acting upon that 
basis, their success is too well known to need 
rehearsal. 

I have on my mind a question whioh I cannot 
lswer, and I should like to be informed of the 
ist answer that can be given by any true, hearty 
opposer of slave extension and the domination of 
the slave power. My question is this: While 
we are under the power of slavery, and are strug¬ 
gling to throw off that yoke of bondage, and have 
no power, and can have none, to effect any other 
object or measure, till we have thrown off that 
yoke, why should we even trouble ourselves to 
compare views, sentiments, and plans of action, 
with regard to matters thus out of our power ? 
Why not unite and fight manfully till we have 
become independent of the slave power, and trust 
to and acquisoe in the polioy and measures 
which shall be adopted by the majority, when 
shall have wills to ohoose and power to act ct 
cerning the interests of our country ? That the 
majority must govern, is the true principle of 
Republics. It seems that we may more cheerful¬ 
ly trust the majority of those who may have suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the slave power, than suoh a ma¬ 
jority as that to whioh we are now subjected, and 
must be subjected till the battle is fought and the 
victory is won. 

I will now suggest that a platform upon the 
above suggestions should include these ideas or 
principles: 

No more slave Presidents. 

No more slave States. 

No further extension of slave Territory. 

No test of party with regad to Banks, Sub- 
Treasury, Finanoes, or other matters of ordinary 
legislation, while we have no power to oontrol 

_ But, with regard to these we will act as indi¬ 
viduals, when called to act at all, as we deem prop¬ 
er at the time. And if Liberty should become 
triumphant over Slavery, and the power of Gov¬ 
ernment be exercised by persons friendly to lib¬ 
erty as opposed to slavery, then will be the time 
to settle upon principles whioh might be the test 
of the new party. 

Where, and in what, would our Revolution 
have ended, if the people, instead of being unit¬ 
ed in throwing off the British yoke, had split 
themselves up. into parties, about the the measures 
to succeed a victory ? The party quarrels would 
have endangered, if not prevented, the victory 
altogether. 


authority of God and the religion Jesus Christ, 
to suffer any and every evil whioh man oan inflict, 
rather than commit sin ; “ for this is thankworthy, 
if a man for eonseienee toward God, endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully.” 

5. We hereby resolve for ourselves and enjoin 
our people to obey and maintain the laws of this 
nation in all things, so far as they accord with 
“ the higher law,” the supreme and perfect law of 
God, made known “ in the scriptures of truth; ” 
to oppose, in all scriptural ways, all unjust laws, 
and especially the Fugitive Slave Law; to pray 
to God to guide and purify our National and 
State Councils, to give us men to rule over us “ in 
the fear of God,” so a S' to be “ a terror to evil¬ 
doers, and a praise to them that do well,” that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all god¬ 
liness and honesty.” 

Resolved, That these declarations be signed by 
the Moderator, in the name of this Presbytery, 
and forwarded for publication in the Evangelical 
Repository, the Friend of Missions, the National 
Era, and the county papers in the bounds of this 
Presbytery. Samuel Davis, Moderator. 

From the Friend of Youth. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.-NO. 18. 

BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 

Serpentine, soapstone, chlorite, and dolomite, 
are magnesian rocks. They are the deposits of 
rich oreB, useful minerals, and beautiful crystals. 
Chrome ore has been found in serpentine, prin¬ 
cipally or entirely. This ore is the chromate of 
iron, a combination of course of ehromio acid and 
By the agency of potash, the ehromio acid 


•aluable than any other paint of that color! Pot¬ 
ash not only aids in transferring ohromio acid 


££-We have reoeived from the Moderator of 
the Associate Presbytery of Richland, an account 
of its proceedings at a meeting held the 2d of 
April, 1851, with a request to publish. We give 
the essential part, being the resolutions adopted 
on the subject of the Fugitive Slave Slaw, &c.— 
Ed. E-a. 

The Associate Presbytery of Richland, at its 
meeting on the 2d day of April, A. D. 1851, at 
Haysville, in Ashland oounty, Ohio, adopted the 
following: 

_ 1. We, as a oourt of Christ, hereby give our 
joint and decided testimony against “ that shame¬ 
ful thing,” (the Fugitive Slave Law,) as an abom- 
inal outrage on the rights of men, and a wanton in- 
ilt to the law of Jehovah—the law of love. 

2. As the authority of God over man is supreme 
is therefore impossible that any law can be 

made to set aside or counterbalance the authority 
of his law ; and believing the Fugitive Law to be 
in direct opposition to God’s law, we declare that 
it oan have no authority over the consciences of 
men, and ought not to be obeyed; but should be, 
by all men, in all oases, and in all circumstances, 
in so far as it relates to fugitive slaves, openly, 
determinedly, and unyieldingly disobeyed, with¬ 
out any regard to the penalties which it threatens, 
or which its framers or advooates may, if in the 
providence of God permitted, inflict. 

3. We mam all men, and enjoin those under our 
presbyterial jurisdiction, to utterly refuse any 
eomplianoe with the requisitions of this iniqui¬ 
tous deoree, and call on them to join with us in 
the use of all scriptural means for the repeal and 
abolition of this law, and the prevention of the 
mischiefs whioh it threatens to inflict on the free¬ 
man and the slave, on the nation and “ the ohurch 
of the living God,” on the present and the com¬ 
ing generations. 

4. We remind all that “ it is better, if the will 
of God be so, that ye suffer for well-doing, than 
for evil-doing”—that we are bound, by the 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 

From the commencement of our Revolution 
till the year 1815, a period of forty years, Eng¬ 
land was engaged in war without any inter¬ 
mission. These wars were with the thirteen 
colonies, or United States, France, Spain, Hol¬ 
land, the French Republic, Bonaparte, and 
again with the United States; sometimes si 
gly, sometimes with several of these nations 

The Battle of Waterloo was fought on tl.. 
18th June, 1815. That year the army of Eng¬ 
land amounted to three hundred thousand men; 
and in 1845, although she had enjoyed thirty 

years of peace, her standing army-— - 

hundred thousand strong. 

In time of peace one would think that such 
a host of soldiers could not be required for any 
purpose ; and they probably are not, but it is 
the policy of such Governments as' that of 
England to keep as many men in the public 
service as possible. To say nothing of other 
purposes, it is easy, iu an army of a hundred 
thousand soldiers, to have four or five thou¬ 
sand commissioned officers, who generally be¬ 
long to the class of gentlemen—a class that is 
found to furnish the most useful and the most 
submissive slaves to those who feed them. The 
most useful, because, being well-born, well- 
educated, and well-connected, they are very 
capable in themselves, and very influential 
with others; and most submissive, because they 
well paid, and have no other service 
than public office which it suits them to accept. 

The army of England is crowded with offi¬ 
cers who enter it merely as a trade or profes- 
. by which they may. get a living. A hor-’ 
rid business it is, indeed, to undertake to do 
any killing of men anywhere that the Gov¬ 
ernment may command, without asking any 
questions, or knowing or caring whether it is 
right or wrong! But so it is, when rightly 
understood; and yet we must not be surprised 
if we find, once in a while, a man too good for 
such a trade engaged in it, for it is generally 
thought honorable, even the most honorable of 
'1 professions, and but few stop to inquire if 

is also right. 

My story will introduce the sort of man that 

an exception to the rule. 

To be perfectly candid with my readers, I 

ust inform them that I have forgotten the 

imes of the persons that I am to tell about. 
The precise place where it happened has also 
escaped me, but I am sure that it was some¬ 
where in Ireland; and the exact date is gone, 
too—but I know that it was after the year 1815, 
and before the year 1835, for that was the time 
when I heard it. 

The general peace of Europe, which fol¬ 
lowed the fall of Napoleon, released the army 
of England from foreign service, and after re¬ 
duction to about one-third of its former num¬ 
ber, it was distributed among the military sta¬ 
tions within the kingdom and provinces. A 
large number of the surviving officers of the 
field of Waterloo were garrisoned in Ireland. 
They were generally men who had seen hard 
service, and had earned their honors and offices 
in the battle field; but a considerable number 
of new men reoeived appointments through fa¬ 
vor of their wealthy and powerful friends, and 
came among the veterans with commissions in 
their pockets which gave them high rank in 
the army. The old soldiers, naturally enough, 
looked upon these raw recruits as mere upstarts 
and intruders. They despised them for their 
inexperience, and hated them for the injustice 
suffered by their promotion. In a profession 
where honor is gained by killing the country’s 
enemies, it will scarcely be thought immoral 
to hate the individual’s rivals and supplanters. 
The Apostle John says that murder and hat¬ 
ing one’s brother go together. And, taking the 
military sentiment for the standard of judgment, 
it is mean to beg or buy* promotion, where 
other people have to fight for it. But this is 
done elsewhere, as well as in the British army; 
for the offices which are thought the most hon¬ 
orable are often obtained by means the 
dishonorable. 

The hero of my story was in this situation ; 
and whether he deserved the judgment we 
have passed upon his class, or not, he certainh 
suffered it in full measure. He had obtained, 
by patronage, the appointment of Ensign, after 
the establishment of peace, and was quartered, 
with some dozen or twenty officers of Wel¬ 
lington’s army, in one of the cities of Ireland. 
An Ensign is the lowest commissioned officer, 
and the salary, or pay, is so small that it is a 
saying, “ if an Ensign has wine for dinner, he 
must go without supper.” Our Ensign was 
very poor—he was friendless, very young, and 
constitutionally shy. 

On the other hand, the officers of the station 
were generally well supplied with money, and 
had nothing to do but spend it; they lived fast 
and high, and w*e, by all their habits and 
tastes, unpleasant companions for such as he. 
Besides his retiring manners, there was some¬ 
thing else in him which disinclined him to 
their society, and exposed him to their dislike; 
this was a certain air of self-respect, showing 
refinement and culture, and a strict propriety 
of language and manners, which quietly, but 
all the more severely, rebuked their general 
looseness and rudeness of conduct. They hated 
him for the manner he entered the army, and 
still worse for his personal character and de¬ 
meanor among them. All this had its effect 
upon him also, and so the breach between 
them widened every day. 

A certain amount and kind of courtesy he 
as entitled to, by the rules of the service; 
this they gave him, but so sharply measured 
out, that every salute was an affront, and every 
look an insult, and he might have had cause of 
quarrel at any moment that he pleased. It 


by report of those who despised him. He 
managed to arrive at the latest allowable mo¬ 
ment, and he contrived to procure a seat at table 
next to the General, who, both as his host and 
superior officer, was bound to afford him pro¬ 
tection from the insolence of the company. 

I need not say how the dinner hour passed 
with him. Totally silent and neglected, ex¬ 
cept for the necessary notice of the General, 
the time, so full of pleasure to the company, 
wore away heavy and painful to him; but he 
was contented to escape rudeness, and made 
indifference comparatively welcome. 

After the cloth was removed, the wine_„ 

lated, the company drank freely, the mirth 
grew loud, and the presence of our young 
friend was nearly forgotten, until a circum¬ 
stance of a startling character brought him into 
notice. The General suddenly cried out, 
“ Gentlemen, I have lost my watch—I had it in 
my hand ten minutes ago, but it is gone.” A 
painful suspense instantly followed; every man 
exchanged glances with his neighbor, until at 
last every eye settled with suspicion upon the 
young Ensign. Who but he, of all the com¬ 
pany, could be guilty of such a crime 1 Be¬ 
sides, he was, perhaps, the only man near 
enough to the General to effect the theft. Such 
thoughts as these were in every mind—they 
left not a shade of doubt. The miserable 
wretch was caught at last; and there was as 
little pity as respect felt for him. 

‘•'Shut the door,” shouted the Colonel of 
the regiment, “let no man leave the room. 
The watch is among us, and it concerns every 
man present to fix the guilt where it belongs. 
I propose that a search be instantly made, and 
let it begin with me.” 

“By no means,” interposed the General. 
“ It shall not be so. No gentleman is capable 
of such an act. A* hundred watches are not 
worth the impeachment of any gentleman’s 
honor. Say no more about it. It has no 
special value above its price, and I care nothing 
about that.” 

“ But, General,” said the Colonel, “ the 
watch is in the room. One of us must have 
it,” looking sternly at the young Ensign, “ and 
the rascal must be driven from the station. 
We cannot have a pickpocket among us, and 
we cannot consent to leave it a moment in 
doubt who the wretch really is. There is no 
fear that the shame will fall on any unexpected 
place. We must finish the fellow now, and 
be done with him.” 1 

The ensign sat steady, motionless, but pale 
as death. Every eye was fixed upon him, and 
to every eye the signs of guilt were perfectly 
clear. The General had no doubt of it, and he 
was the more anxious to prevent the search on 
this account; but he was overcome, and sub¬ 
mitted. A few minutes sufficed for the exam¬ 
ination of every one present, till it came ti ' 
ensign, who was left purposely to the last. 

“ Now, young man,” said the Colonel, t 
ing and advancing toward him, “ now, s 
is your turn; ” his face looking perfectly __. 
age with scorn and hate. “ The watch, sir, 
without a word or a moment’s delay! ” 

But a terrific change had passed upon the 
long-suffering, patient boy. He sprang from 
his seat with a scream so wild, so fierce, and 

full of agony, that every heart stood still a 
moment with surprise. In that moment he 
had planted himself against the wall, drawn 
his sword, and taken the attitude of defence. 

“Come you to search rue, sir, as you would 
a suspected thief? On your life, I warn you 
not to offer me that indignity. My dead body 
you may search, but not my living one. Ap¬ 
proach now if you dare. I defy the whole of 


suddenly lowered his sword point, and, address¬ 
ing his antagonist, said: “Sir, I am here 
under compulsion, merely. I do not consent to 
this practice. To me it is absurd as it is wick¬ 
ed. It settles no right, and it redresses no 
wrong. Let me say, then, that if my patience 
has given way under my persecutions, and I 
have, by a hasty word or act, justly offended 
you, I am willing to retract it. What is your 
complaint? ” 

“ Young man, I came here not to preach, 
but to fight. I came here not to confer with 
you about nice points in casuistry, but to pun¬ 
ish your impudence; but, if you have no rel¬ 
ish for that, I will spare your life, on condition 
that you leave the army—take yeur choice.” 

The Ensign’s answer was prompt and firm. 

“ Yor will have it so—I am guiltless,” and 
the fencing began. 

• The seconds and witnesses had never 
such a display of skill, and they never dreamed 
of such a result. In five minutes the Colonel 
was disarmed, and at the mercy of the insulted 
and outraged boy! 

Heated by the struggle, and excited by the 
imminent peril and bloody bitterness and fury 
of his enemy, he turned from him somewhat 
haughtily, with—“ I have taught you a lesson 
in sword-play, and now I will set you another, 
which you need even more—am example ol'l 
moderation in success.”' 


INFORMATION WANTED, 

(~)F HENRY CLARE, a native of London,about thirty 
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ago. Any member of his wife's family or other person who 
may know anything of him and of his present situation, by 
leaving the information with the Editor of this paper, will 
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was, in fact, the settled purpose of several of 
these men to drive him out of the army by 
their incivilities, or to drive him into a duel, 
and so dispose of him finally. 

This grew worse continually. The contempt 
of the older officers for the young Ensign, and 
his repugnance to them, increased with every 
meeting, until they paid no kind of respect to 
his feelings, and he avoided them with a cau¬ 
tion that looked like an antipathy. The worst 
of all was the evident conviction in the minds 
of the whole garrison that he was a coward_ 

character mos't shameful in a soldier, and, in 

ay man, a weakness that renders every other 
virtue worthless. 

Poor fellow! he was alone, friendless, and 
without a dollar in the world but his monthly 
pay. With these beggarly circumstances he 
was a scholar and a gentleman, with feelings 
rendered over-sensitive by high culture and 
recent misfortunes. But his chief impediment 
was a conscience—a religious sense of right, 
which left him no liberty to relieve himself or 
mend his prospects by any means which the 
highest morality forbade. Fie suffered much 
every way, and most of it all he endured for 
“ righteousness sake.” Of course he had the. 
strength and nobleness which such a sentiment 
bestows; but it is easier to do great things than 
to bear little ones. There are more heroes than 
saints in the world. St. Peter was not afraid 
of the soldiers in the garden, but he was 
ashamed of his master in the Judgment Hall. 
To bear disgrace, and shame, and scorn, to 
stand quiet under suspicions that drive one out 
of society, for the sake of a principle which no¬ 
body believes or respects— this is cross-bearing. 

Our young hero occupied the position of a 
soldier and a gentleman, with the character of 
a coward and a slave! It was a bitter cup, and 
his enemies kept it constantly to his lips. 

One day he received an invitation, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, to dine with the General in com¬ 
mand, who had just arrived at the station. A 
meeting with his brother officers promised him 
no pleasure, and he was personally a stranger 
to the General, who knew nothing of him but 1 


Hold ! peace! arrest them! ” cried the 
General, and sprang forward himself to prevent 
the affray. At the first step, the watch rolled 
on the floor! He had missed his fob, and i 
the watch fell from its concealment in the 
lence of his movements. The company 
electrified. The conduct of the Ensign 
inexplicable! He had braved destruction, 
risked his reputation, and perilled his life, oi 
point of honor too nice for his superiors ... 
feel; and he had insulted and defied them all 
in orHf>breath, and there he stood justified and 
victorious before them! 

It was too much to bear, for they were too 
much excited to understand it. Their determi¬ 
nation was taken, and the company dispersed 
with resolutions set and purposes inflexible. 
The General seized the opportunity to apolo¬ 
gize to the Ensign for the unhappy mistake 
which led to the quarrel, and requested him ’ 
call upon him that evening at a late hour. 

Our hero was scarcely iu his own room t 
the Colonel’s challenge was presented to hit . 
Without a moment’s delay he answered the 
second who brought it: “I will not accept this 
challenge to mortal combat. I am opposed to 
the duel in principle, and I will not be driven 
from my sense of duty. You all know what 
I have already endured rather than revenge or 
defend myself by taking life. I think you have 
done your worst, but if not, I am prepared for 
it. I am my own master, and will not allow 
any man to dictate my opinions as a matter of 
right, or compel me to conduct which my 
heart and head condemn.” 

“Sir,” replied the Second, “ you have see 
fit to include me among the men who despis 
you, and you are right in that opinion. Lt. 
me tell you, that cowardice and conceit, covered 
with preaching and canting, will not protect 
you* You have grossly insulted every gen¬ 
tleman in the garrison, to whom you were odi¬ 
ous enough before, and you must either give 
them the satisfaction which the code of honor 
approves, or you mist leave the army. Be 
sured of that.” 

When he met the General that night, and 
informed him of the challenge, and his refusal, 
that officer shook his head and looked at him 
sadly and earnestly, if not doubtfully. 

“ My dear young friend,” said he, “ I am 
afraid it won’t do. These men will not be sat¬ 
isfied with an argument, and it is plain that 
i man to make an apology while 
convinced that you are right, nor do I believe 
that they would accept anything short of your 
resignation. You have somehow got the ill-, 
will of the whole corps, and to-night you af¬ 
fronted them mortally. I am sure you cannot 
know how sharply your conduct and language 
touched them, and your triumph only aggra¬ 
vated the offence. And, now, your refusal to 
accept the Colonel’s challenge is, under the 
most favorable construction, an attack upon the 
code by which military men govern themselves 
toward each other, I see ho escape. Fight 
your challenger will heap upon 
you such personal indignities as will make 
your life intolerable, or drive you into violence, 
which will amount to the same thing as ac¬ 
cepting his challenge. I saw that in your eye 
to-day which convinces me you are as brave as 
Julius Caesar. Yes, I saw something there 
braver than mere physical courage, and I felt 
its superiority; but, you cannot convert the 
world and reform the army soon enough to 
id you must submit 

-, -- -.. — —m it in disgrace. I 

honor your principles, for I understand them, 
but you cannot maintain them.” 

Our hero’s reflections that night must be left 

imagination. The difficulties which sur¬ 
rounded him, the compulsions that were upon 
him, can be known only to those who have 
been tempted and tried to the utmost, with the 
world and their own necessities against them. 
In the morning he accepted the challenge. 
Having the right to choose the weapons, he 
named the small-sword. When the Colonel 
heard this, with a touch of feeling, which all 
his bitterness could not quite extinguish, he 
said: “ Does the moth know that he is flutter¬ 
ing into the flame? ” The second answered. 
“I told him that you are reputed the best 
swordsman in the army, and begged him to 
choose pistols, which would give him some 
chance of equality in the fight, but he declined. 
In faet, 1 don’t know what to make of this 
young fellotv—like the sword that he has 
chosen to fight with, he is so limber, and yet 
-0 elastic and mettlesome sometimes; he is such 
mixture of Methodist, mule, and madman, 
that I cannot make him out. And, Colonel, 
he is not a light bargain, either, for anybody. 

It seems to me that you were making nothing 
off of him, yesterday, when the General inter¬ 
fered. The fellow actually stood up handsome- 


“I accept do favors from such a canting, 
phrase-making, sentimentalist—such a mere 
fencing-master—such a trickster, and conjur¬ 
ing sword-player as your are,” the Colonel 
burst out through his grinding teeth. “ You 
knew well what you were about when you 
chose these toys to play tricks with. If you 
have a sentiment of honor left in you, let me 
have pistols. I tell you this quarrel is not 
made up. I will not have my life at your gift. 
You shall take it, or I will take yours. The 
quarrel is to the death, and there is a blow to 
clinch it,” striking at the Ensign in a transport 
of passion. Which he avoided with equal cool- 
"ess and dexterity. 

The seconds interferred, and then the specta- 

rs cried shame; but it was clear enough that 
blood must flow before the parties should quit 
the ground. The Ensign’s second, carried 
away by the excitement, urged him to accept 
the new challenge on change of conditions, for 
he despaired of any other adjustment. 

“ Will nothing satisfy this madman but my 
life? ” said the young officer, deeply agitated. 

“ You have made him mad,” said the sec¬ 
ond, “ and there is nothing left for it but a fatal 
issue. You have the right to refuse, having 
already spared his life, and I will sustain you, 
but I do not advise it, for it will be unavailing 
in the end.” 

" I have gone too far,” replied the Ensign, 
sadly, “ too far from the line of strict principle, 
to recover it now. I cannot any longer say 
that I am opposed to fighting; I have broken 
down that defence by yielding to an expediency 
which I thought a safe one. Oh, it is horrible! 
I did not dream this morning that I might die 
a fool’s death to-day.” 

“You will accept the offer,” hastily_ 

posed the second; “ you must be a good shot, 
with such an eye and hand, and such self-pos- 
session as you have shown to-day If your pis¬ 
tol matches your sword, you cannot miss him 
and, upon my soul, he deserves it, and I say 
let him have it. You accept.” 

The Ensign stood silent. The ground was 
measured, the pistols prepared, and the com¬ 
batants stationed. The word was given. One_ 

two—three. The Colonel’s pistol was dis¬ 
charged at the instant, and the Ensign stood 
untouched. He had reserved his fire, and had 
the riglrt now to take deliberate aim. Steadily 
he raised the deadly weapon till it bore point 
blank upon the Colonel’s heart, and then it 
rested a minute in terrible suspense; not a 
nerve quivered, not a limb trembled in either, 
and the spectators held their breath hushed as 
the death they waited for. Bu t suddenly wheel¬ 
ing* the Ensign marked a post in a different 
direction, at twice the distance of his antago¬ 
nist, and, pulling the trigger, delivered his ball 
in it breast-high. It was a centre shot, and in¬ 
stantly fatal if a living man had. stood there. 
The next instant, throwing down the pistol 
with decision that could not be mistaken, he 
cned out: “ I will go no farther in this wicked 
folly. If there is nothing else left for me but 
murder or submission, I will submit.” 

The grandeur of his position was too sink¬ 
s' now to be mistaken or denied. The Colo- 
il was the first to acknowledge it. Twice 
within the hour he owed a life to the mao-na- 
nimity of a man he had so much abused. That 
man stood now vindicated, even by the hard 
laws of war and honor; he was neither trick¬ 
ster nor coward. Possibly the Colonel felt 
something of the higher nobility of the young 
man’s principles, but I will not be sure of that. 
He tound him brave and generous, and that 
was enough, without looking deeper for the 
hidden springs.of the nobler life within him. 

Advancing to him, he offered his hand, 
apologized frankly for all his misconduct, ac¬ 
knowledged his misconception of the character 
which he had put to so severe a trial, and add¬ 
ed that he was willing to owe his life to “the 
bravest man he had ever met, either as friend 
r foe.” 

“ Brave! ” said the young man, with the 
color mounting to cheek and brow. “ Brave! 
Colonel—pardon me—Heaven pardon me. 
True bravery consists in refusing to fight al- 

X ther. But I have betrayed a principle 
sh I should have valued more than life ; I 
have nsked my life—not for that principle, but 
to satisfy a caprice; I am the miserable hero of 
a miserable falsehood, instead of the martyr of 
a great truth. I have lost confidence in my¬ 
self, and men’s praises only mock me.” 
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given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest rates to 
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nd may obtain patents, without incurring the expense of a 
*™oiml attendance at Washington, by writing to the sub¬ 
models oan be safely sent to ns by the Expresses. 

Rough sketohes and descriptions oan be sent by mail. 

Letters must be post paid. 

OffloeonF street,oppositethsPatentOffice. 
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LARD OIL. 

TMPKOVED LARD OIL—Lard Oil of the finestquallt? 
1 equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can alwavs be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
andtianada8 ll! ’A nd l S0 t ^thernolties,also for the Westlndiee 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

21). 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O, 
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T HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
jnst published another stereotyped Almanao, tor the 
oommg year, with special reference to the great question of 


Slavery at the present time, and in the expeStation th 
friends of the cause throughout the country will oo-operat.e 
in diffnsing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 

sold, and the increased facilities for forwSdingit/by express 
ir otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
srn States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
Shis year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
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TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 

associated myselfm bnsineas with_IVTr 1 .ro//iV 


“ MARLBORO’ HOTEL," 


For a single copy.05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to oo-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day for a liberal supply. It is sug¬ 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred AlmanacB packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no snob 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the poet office, as every Almanac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from whioh selections can he made; 
and books and pamphlets oan be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post offlee 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8. 48 Beekman at, a few doors east of William st. 

N. B. Editors friendly to the oause of freedom are re¬ 
spectfully requested to give the above an Insertion, ae tha 
objeot in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 
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ly, and made very pretty play with his weapon. 

To tell the truth, I’m beginning to like him a «der e 
little, and I feel sorry that he must be disposed I Feb. 27 —8t 
of in your peculiar way.” 

The Colonel muttered, grimly, “ If I must 
kill the rascal, I’m glad lie shows sound pluck 
and capacity in the business; I don’t want to 
be a boy-butcher.” 

The next morning, at early sunrise, they 
et on the field of honor. 

When the ground was prepared, and the 
champions stood armed and ready, the Ensign 1 
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beyond a doubt that ni 
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swept from our midst thousands and thousands*everv vear! 
Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a remedy 
has at length been foiind, which can be relied on to cure the 

by its use, but we would present the following^pirdonYof 
eminent men. and refer further inquiry to the circular which 
the agent below named will always be pleased to furnish 
theseTaT 6in *** ^ 1 parfciculars and ^disputable proof of 
From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock. 
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EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL. D. 
From the widely celebrated Professor SUliman , M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Cherms ry ) Mineralogy, Ac., Yale 
College ; Member of the Literary, Historical, Medical, 
Hm>p rphu!a1 ' and Sdenti J ic Societies of America and 

from some of the besf articles .in the materia medica,°and°a 
very effective remedy for the class of diseast s it is intended 

New Haven, Conn., November 1,1349. 
statue ha M ’ S °d t Pre8 p d8ntof p th8 Sout ^ Carolina Senate, 
cess, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 

From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 

„ , Saco, Mb., April 26,1849. 

Deab Sir : I am now constantly using your Cherry Pec- 
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r. J. C. Arm, Lowell. 
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T HE subscriber would call the attention of printers to the 
greatly reduced prices of the present list. They now 

Pica at - - - 30 cents. Minion • - - 48 cents. 
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Brevier - - ■ 42 Diamond - - 160 
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